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_,PLATO’S PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS BEARING 
* ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF WILL 


INTRODUCTION 


It may well appear at first sight an unwarrantable 
assumption that the notion of Will is in any sense an 
element in the Platonic psychology. Yet it can hardly be 
supposed that the phenomena which have attracted so 
large a share of attention among modern philosophers 
should have been overlooked by a mind of such extra- 
ordinary scope as Plato’s—the philosopher who of all 
others might be said to have attained (in his own famous 


phrase) Oewpia mavrés pey ypbvov, mdéons 8 ovofas.' It is : 


true that he has formulated no doctrine, has left us no 


definition—no single term even—that can be appropriated - 
by the modern notion of Will; had he done so there — 


would be no place for such an essay as this. Yet the very 


process of abstraction and classification by which philo- | 


sophy or science makes headway brings with it its own 


dangers, and the mere fact of giving a name is apt ‘to. 
involve the fallacy of hypostatization. Thgfname, given at © 
first to what is merely one aspect of the, whole, imports. 
a false appearance of individuality, as though what is named: 


were a part, separable from the totality; so Will has.come 
to be regarded as a faculty of mind, almost, if one: may.use 
the metaphor, as a piece of the mind’s furniture, . 
Now if it can be shown that Plato’s account’ of mind as 
a whole does inevitably imply some s ugh aspect of it as 
that now known as Will, his psychology i is s then the’ less 
1 Rep. 486 A, | ce at 
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misleading in that it has avoided the pitfall of hypostati- 
zation. That fallacy is seen perhaps at its worst in the 
phrase with which the notion under discussion seems now 
so inextricably entangled—viz. ‘ Free Will ’—yet the notions 
of freedom and slavery as applied to conduct are familiar 
enotgh in Plato, and let but this modern idea of Will once 
shake off the fatal influence of the name and it will appear 


as merely, ypne aspect of mental life—that aspect in which 
in _ consciousness is regarded as an activity self-directed. 


New it was surely Plato himself who first made explicit 
-_phetrue nature of this activity of thought or consciousness, 
since it was he who first distinguished clearly the im- 
material from the material.!. Thenceforward there could 
“beitd more fusing of the two, the soul could no longer be 
” Ganceiyed—even as Plato himself in his Heraclitean days 
must have conceived it—as a fiery substance. Parmenides’ 
world of\Pure Being had become after all attainable, though 
in a fashidn he perhaps never dreamed of. 

' But there were ideas other than metaphysical that helped 
& psychology. Socrates discerned in 
) ning of human 
-Of_conduct. was that it shou d be 
directed not by mere chance, but by knowledge. Every 
form of human activity he found to be good only in so far 


as it kept its end in view—was aware of itself and what it 
was doing.® This then was the first requirement—to 
know oneself. Knowledge of oneself would be knowledge 
“of the end, of what one was ‘good for’, éaurdv émioxeya- 


pevos, drrotds éort wpos rhv dvO perivny xpelav (Mem. iv. 2. 25). 
But for right conduct one must have also knowledge of the 


-means,® for knowledge alone secures variety of choice,® 


ee 
1 Cf. e.g. Rep. 611 E, 612 A. 2 Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 14. 
* Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 10; iv. 6.11. — “ Mem. iv. a. a5. 
* Mem, iii. 9. 4. * Mem. iv. 2. ag. 
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and such knowledge must not be of mere words or opinions, 
but of realities? So it came about that the Tight direction 
of self—in Kantian phrase, the Goo 

by Socrates with Wisdom.’ Only such self-direction and 
such wisdom or knowledge ensured true freedom—freedom 
of choice and freedom of action,® freedom in fact. to choose 
the best. But how is the best to be determinedy how is 
Wisdom to be attained ? 

Through education, said Socrates, for the 2_ Very. best 
natures are those that need the most training ; 1. é le, ‘this 
iative goodness seems, for him, to consist in a surpassing 
| strength of activity,:the more disastrous therefore if 
“wrongly directed.6 Yet after all this only carries us round 
in a circle : where, we may ask, does the educator himself 
get his notion of the Best? It was Plato’s task to find 
a solution of this problem. Here again he gains an 
advantage from the greater fluidity and elasticity of a 
language not yet moulded and stamped by philosophy or 
metaphysics. The Greek usage of the very words xadds 
and dya6és in constant association typifies the interchange- 
ableness of the ethical and the aesthetic view of life; and 
Plato (whose very manner of speech betrays him in spite 
of his frequent railings against. art)* looks out on life with 


ane . = 
.* “* 


an artist’s eye.’ He notes that in all skilled workmanship - | 


success depends on the presence of a certain law or 


principle * that guides the activity ; the worker looks 
forward,® as it were, to this ideal, the perfect form of that 
which he is making.’° It is thus homogeneity, harmony, 
order that characterize the best kind of activity! Where 
then does this order and harmony, this ideal element come 
1 Mem. iv. 6.1. 7 Mem. iii. 9. 4,5. 3 Mem.iv.5.11. * Mem. iv. 5. 3. 
5 Mem. iv. 1. 4. 6 e.g. Rep. 992 A; cf. Rep. 595 B, 599 A. 
7 Rep. 377 E, 36: D, 540 C; Laws ii. 658-70, vii. 817 B. 5 Gorg. 503 E. 


* This is characteristic of all that corresponds to true art; cf. Gorg. 501 B; 
Rep. 596 B. 10 Rep. 596 B. 1 Laws 746 D. 
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from? It seems to be, he says, in some fashion akin to 
man’s nature,! ofxeioy, since he welcomes it with pleasure ? 
(7d 8t Hdd Kowvdy wdoats (rats povcas) (Laws 802C)). ’Opérns, 
‘rightness,’ the mean between extremes, the ‘neither too 
much nor too little’ of art,®? suggests also the straight 
growth of the healthy plant, developing harmoniously, 
neither one-sided nor twisted, but fulfilling the law of its 
being.* So man too has a nature, ¢vors, which if given 

) right nourishment will in process of time manifest its own 
perfection. 

It is to be noted that the practice of the arts is sometimes, 
with Plato, more than a mere analogy of right conduct, it 
is even a heaven-sent means towards it2 So—often by 
way of jest, as when man is described as the plaything 
of the gods,® or by myths, Plato makes clear that for man 
as for the universe there is a perfect form, a pattern laid up 
in heaven, as it were, and yet latent within him and 
directing his growth; rhythm and order, harmony and 
balance, simplicity and law, these are all aspects of the 
same growth or development or, in Platonic language, of 
gvors. It remains to examine more in detail the various 
stages of such development in the human soul. 

' The essential character of soul, of life, is movement. 
Yet movement must be conceived as directed; wuy7 as 
itself the source of movement is therefore se/f-direction.® 

- Every living organism, copa éuuxov;, possesses in a sense 
this character, this is the principle of growth (vais)? But 
nature thus comes to have at once theiflual aspect so con- 
stantly the problem of philosophy: ° w¥tion is directed to 
an end; it answers to change, to a prdécess of becoming ™ 


1 Laws 793 A. 2 Lysis 2a1 E, 992 A. 
* Cf. Symp. 210 B and Phaedr. a50, where the same power is ascribed to 
the love of beauty. * Cf. Laws 765 E. 


5 Pol. a74 C; Tim. 47 C; Laws ii. 69a E; cf. also Laws vii, 803 E. 
® Laws ii. 644 D. * Laws x.895C. *° Laws x. 896A. ° Phaedr. 245 E. 
% Phil. 15 E; also Phil. 14 C, D; Tim. 59 E. 11 Laws x. 896 A. 
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whose end would be a state of berg, implying rest and 
permanence.! Movement may be conceived as from point 
to point, the Many thus growing into a Unity, Parts into a 
Whole.* 

Again, the twofold notion, of movement, and of that 
which moves as at once the origin and result of the 
motion, corresponds to the dualism of Form and Matter.’ 
Regarded as growth this becomes assimilation,‘ involv- 
ing an inward and an outward,’ a subject and an object,’ 
self and other°—the two sides always complementary, inter- 
dependent. From within wuxijs dvars is a latent possibility 
of development,’ an inherent power of self-direction 
(épz4), yet from without comes the sustenance,’ the means , 
appropriate to sustain each form of motion,® giving the ; 
impulse, and in so far supplying its direction. Asa stream,* 
though keeping its original direction, will alter its character, 
i.e. take this or that shape or direction © according to the 
nature of the country which feeds it, or as a plant will 
assimilate itself to the soil or climate and yet assimilate 
their nourishment to itself}! so with the growth and de- 
velopment of the soul. Psychology would seem to be’, 
concerned with the inward aspect of the process, yet on’ 
examination this is seen to be inextricably involved in the 
other—the inward presupposes the outward, the outward 
the inward. So intimate is the relation between self and ; 
others, the individual and the community, that like the ‘ 
sphere or the circle there is neither beginning nor end, . 
but the whole is self-contained." Yet after all the whole : 
itself thus conceived seems to be only relatively perma- | 
nent (for it admits of growth (avgavopzévn) and decay), and 

1 Soph. 956 E. ? Soph, 249 D; cf. also Laws x. 896D. * Laws x. 897. 

“ Soin Rep. x. 611 C.. 5 Laws x. 897 A. * Cf. Tim. 37 B. 

* Rep. x. 611 C. ® Tim. go C. * Cf. Cratyl. 415 D. 


4 Cf. also Cratyl. 419, 490; Rep. 485 D.' =" Laws vi. 765 E; Rep. 491 D. 
12 Rep. 424 A (Book IV). os _ 
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so seems to demand some further explanation, some ultimate 
origin for the changing in the changeless.' All that par- 
takes of soul, says Plato, is changing.? Yet through such 
change the changeless is revealed, for ‘in changing they 
move according to law and the order of destiny’.* The 
origin of the whole lies beyond the power of human 
thought, the self-moved is a divine creation, its impulse 
(épz%) is of the eternal. Only in this way can a meaning 
be found for the phrase in Rep. 424 A édvmep dra€é dppij- 
on «v0, that is to say, we must ascribe to God the arrange- 
ment of the universe whereby good shall ultimately pre- 
dominate over evil’ he implants the principle of growth 
(pvcrts), his purpose is the nature of the whole, é ro rayrds 
[ritehosneves (Laws 903 B). Yet this nature is a principle 

f self-movement, self-development, in the individual soul® 
(€v davrois xextnpéva riv tis peraBoA‘s airfay), which is left 
to retrace for itself the order of the universe, to find the direc- 
tion in which it is in fact started, to assimilate its will to 
the divine.’ So, repeatedly in the form of myths, Plato 
describes the beginnings of psychic movement. After this 
fashion in the Politicus a new meaning is given to the old 
fable of the ‘earth-born men’. These are described as 
being: under the immediate government df God;® there 
was no such thing as a community; of mental development 
under such-cé@it#tions we can say nothing’ (d¢apev raira).® 
Then tgefshange came, and the pijg@iet go the helm and 


+ -retired 1° —the age of innocence was succeeded by an age of 


tradition." This, through the ‘disorder of the world’s 
inherent nature, threatens to plunge it in chaos ;™ the pilot 
Again intervenes and takes the helm,” and there succeeds 
the age we know, in which mankind, no longer the child of 


1 Rep. ix. s92 B. ® Laws x. 904. 3 Ibid. . * Rep. 611 E, 
5 Laws x. 904 B. ® Ibid. C. * Cf. Tim. a9 E; cf. also Tim. go C. 
- § Pol. a7: E. * Pol. a7a D. 1 Pol. 372 E. 1) Pol. 973 B. 


13 Ibid. C. 18 Ibid. D. 
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earth, but self-born, self-nourished, and self-taught, as the 
universe itself is self-governed,! is made like it—the part 
to the whole. In other words men are dependent no 
longer each on God, but each on the other. Yet so helpless 
are they that even now the gods must intervene with gifts 
and instruction before the arts can be developed.’ It is 
out of these that mankind builds up a common life (rdév6’ 
éréca Tov avOpémvoy Biov cvyxarerkevaKey Ex TOUTMY yéyover), 
and works out a method of self-government (riv diayoyjv 
Kai tiv émipédecay avrovs adray ~xev), since only so can 
men follow and imitate the order of the universe, their 
proper means of life and growth.? 

Thus in a figure Plato describes the origin and growth 


of society and, by consequence, of mind. For the history | 


of the individual ‘ written in larger letters’* is the history — 


of society—the individual mind too in its first helpless 
stage ® must, if it is to become self-ruling® and to find its 
place in the order of the whole, have some impulse, some 
training and instruction’ such as that first given by the 
gods to men. So, leaving for the time the outside aspect, 
we may go on to observe from within. the stages of growth 
and assimilation that mark the development of mental 
activity in the individual. 


MENTAL ACTIVITY—WHOLE AND PART 


Plato has often been accused of a defective psychology,® 
in that he divides the mind into ‘faculties’. This will be 
seen to be an accusation ill-founded. (This question has 
been so thoroughly and satisfactorily discussed by Mr. 
Archer-Hind in the Introduction to his edition of the 

1 Pol. 274. ? Ibid. 3 Ibid. * Cf. Rep, 368 D, 369 A. 
* Laws ii. 672 C, vi. 765 E; Rep. 3969 B. 

© Cf. Rep. viii. 554 D doraciacros év éauré. 

” Rep. 554 B ob yap, olpat, wadelg 6 rocotvros mpocécynxey: Laws ii. 656 E. 


® Cf. e.g. Aristotle, wepi yuyis, i. 5. 411 b 5: Wallace's introduction, 
pp. xxxvii-lii (Aristotle’s Psychology). ‘ 
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Phaedo that it would be only presumptuous to do more 


than add, as here, one or two passages that have seemed 
to me to bear on it.) For (a) in the first place, Plato con- 
gtantly insists on the activity of soul as a whole,! and (8) 
secondly, in applying one and the same term to each of the 
jso-called ‘faculties’ he clearly indicates that they are 
merely aspects of one and the same activity :-— 

(a) In the Timaeus mental development is presented as 
the gradual emergence of order out of a chaos of random 
movements :? ‘the revolutions calming down go their own 
way and become settled as time passes on’—the different 
capacities are conceived as different directions or forms of 
the same psychic activity. Again in Book X of the Laws, 
under the one head of ‘movements of the soul’ are 
enumerated the various phenomena of mental life >—‘ will, 
consideration, attention, deliberation, opinion, joy and 
sorrow, confidence, fear, hatred, love, and other primary 
motions akin to these.’ In the light of these passages it 
seems clear that the three divisions of soul in the Republic ‘ 
are to be understood merely as kinds or forms of activity. 
‘Form’, efdos (/déa),° is the very word used, e. g. in Book IX, 
572A, where the rousing of activity in one form would 
seem to imply its inhibition in others—ovydoas piv ra 
dvo €i5n, rd tplrov d& Kwycas. It is perhaps hardly justifi- 
able to dogmatize at all from the use of this word. But at 
least it 1s noteworthy that in the Republic Plato seems 
even to avoid as far as possible the use of a noun, to prefer 
to indicate the so-called ‘parts’ of the soul merely by 
the neuter of the adjective: so in Rep. iv. 440-1 73 
Oupoedés, 7d ertOupnrixéy, td Aoytorixdy;® and again in 
Book IX, 589 E, 590A, B 73 Oecéraroy ... 7d Acovradés re 


1 Phaedo 94 C; Theaet. 185 E; Rep. v. 462 C, D. 
* Tim. 43 A, 44 A, B; see Archer-Hind’s translation. 
3 Laws x. 897A. * Cf. Rep. iv. 439. 
wet * Cf. also Rep. 588 B; Phaedr. 237 E. 6 Cf. 441 E. 
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Kai ddewdes: and again the nouns he does use, eldos 
(Rep. 438 E-440 A, 590 C, Phaedr. 2593), yévos (Tim. 69 D), 
gvots (Rep. 441 A, 589 B), are such as to imply rather 
process than state, rather varying aspects than any fixed 
and permanent distinction (cf. 1267 re xai ef5n, Rep. 612 A). 
There are indeed two places! in the Republic where the 
word pépos is used, but one of these occurs in a description 
of the disorganization and disintegration of the soul that is 
implied in déixia, and it would seem therefore as though 
Plato were here emphasizing the fact that the true nature | 
of soul is undivided (Rep. 444B). These different mani- ; 
festations then represent also stages of growth,? requiring 
each its appropriate nourishment,? and only thereby 
developing * so as finally to present a harmonious whole 
—a whole in which the elements are not lost but blended 
and interfused so as to realize® at last their true character 
in the complete activity. __ 

(6) The general term that seems to be applicable to all 
the manifestations or forms of movement is ém:Oupfa ®. 
In the Timaeus the bodily and mental aspects of activity 
are described as émOupéac;* in the myth of the Politicus 
it is émOupia, ‘fated and innate,’ that directs the uni- 
verse left to its own guidance;® and in the Laws 
értOvpia is the self-directing principle in man.®_ Here, too, 
as has been seen, it is ‘fated and innate’ ;?° that is to say, it 
has a certain bias, 1s selective, choosing this direction and 
not that. This innate sense of what belongs to it, the 
sense of direction, of motion helped or impeded by what 
1s given (a sense sometimes identified by Plato with pyyun),” 
is therefore implied in all the processes of assimilation, and 
constitutes pleasure and pain.’2 These are themselves 

' Rep. 442 B,C, 444B. 7? Cf. Rep.ix.582A,B. = * Cf. Tim. go C. 

* Rep. iv. 443 B. * Rep. 586 D. ® Rep. 580 D; cf. also 571 B. 


* Tim. 88 B. * Pol. a72 E. ° Laws x. 904 C dap ydp dv émOupy ... 
10 Ibid. 1 Phil. 35 C. 12 Phil. 35 D; Rep. ix. 585 D. 
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aspects of activity, of movement,—«fynars,’ yévecis,? as 
Plato says; desire and aversion, pleasure and pain are 
terms alike descriptive of the impulse implied in wuyfs 
gvots.2 Pleasure may be regarded as in so far a realization 
of activity,‘ the latent impulse ® finding its direction ;* but 
the process of selection is seen to imply rejection, desire 
implies aversion, pleasure implies pain,® and it is here 
that the directing force of environment finds place. It is 
from without that the first checking of the activity’ must 
come that it may direct itself into new channels. The 
growing mind must be trained to ‘draw from this source 
only when and how much it ought’. This is something 
of what Plato means by calling pleasure dze:pos °—it is the 
unchecked, the ‘ limitless” activity of soul. = «9° "~~~. 


APPETITE 


It is true there is an innate balance of activity ; appetite, 
which is its first and lowest aspect, is by nature intermittent, 
giving therefore room for development in other directions.™ 
But if these other forms of activity fail of their appropriate 
nourishment they will not be realized,” i.e. pleasure will 
not arise through them, and this leads to the unnatural #5 
and ‘untrue’, because disproportionate,'* direction of 
activity in the one direction in which it finds realization. 
The mere fact of the intermittence of appetite shows the 
incompleteness of its character as an activity,! dreAvs.14 
A mind thus conditioned is ‘like a vessel full of holes ’?6, 
a constant succession of ‘emptyings and fillings’ !"—a state 

1 Rep. 583 E. ? Phil, 53 C. * Cf. Rep. 580 D. ‘* Tim. 81 E; Phil. gr D. 

* Cf. Phaedr. 237 E. * Phil. 36 B. ™ Rep. viii. 559 B. 

* Cf. Laws i. 642 A, of the exposition of the right use of drinking. 

* Laws i. 636 D. 20 Phil. g1 A, u Tim, 72 E. 3 Tim. 44 B, C. 

1% Phaedr. a51 A. 

* This is shown by contrast with the state of true pleasure, Rep. ix. 586 E ; 


cf, above, 586 A; Tim. 86 B. 
18 Cf, Rep. viii. 586 B. 16 Gorg. 493 B. 17 Phil. 35 E. 
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diseased’ because abnormal, ‘contrary to nature ’—7apa 
gvowv (Phaedr. 251 A). This much then becomes clear, that 
the congenial environment for the development of the soul’s 
‘nature’ is one that supplies a due admixture of pleasure 
and pain,? i.e. the due stimulation and suppression of the 
different forms of activity. The proper balance of pleasure 
will imply always the proper harmony of activity, and vice 
versa. In pleasure the direction of activity is at once 


realized and confirmed. This formation of halit is one | 


aspect of assimilation ; it is this which gives pleasure such 
an important place in education.? 
It is so far evident that Plato finds appetite to be one 


characteristic form of mental activity, but to be regarded . 


as the lowest, the least true® (so dAéytorov) (the nature of 
Truth, of Reality, being always the harmonious, the self- 
consistent), since it has no unity or stability about it,‘ no 
appearance of a guiding principle. It has to find its 


proper limits, its ‘ fated ’ or ‘necessary’ *scope and direction, ° 


largely through habituation and training.’ It is only as 
‘necessary’ that this kind of pleasure, Plato. says, can 
approach the true.’ When this condition is ensured the 
nature of the mind will be free to assert itself in the 
further development of a higher and more complete 
activity.® 


EMOTION. (a) Oupés, (6) Zpws, (c) ddga. 

(a) The clue to this more complete activity is to be found 
no longer in the blind processes of nutrition and growth as 
presented in the plant,’ but rather in the form of activity 

1 Tim. 86 B. 2 Laws ii. 659. * Rep. 439 D, 589 E, 585 D. 

‘ Rep. 588 C. * Rep. viii. 558 D. °* Rep. ix. 589 B; ‘Laws i. 635 C. 

* Cf. Phil. 62 E, where the question is what pleasures can consort with 
wisdom, 


5 So below, Phil. 63, the objection raised by wisdom to excessive pleasures. 
* Cf. Tim. 77 B. 


~* 
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peculiar to animals and man.’ In spontaneous bodily © 


movement, so specially characteristic of all young 
creatures, and when unimpeded realizing itself in pleasure 
—it is in this that Plato finds the germ of a pleasure, an 
activity, eventually peculiar toman. For man, unlike other 
animals, realizes his movements in rhythm, he alone, ‘dance- 
fellow of the gods’, finds his pleasure in harmony. To 
this pleasure, rightly called ‘aesthetic’, all his senses 
contribute. Here there is abundant scope for the training 


‘iby habit. Through eye and ear and every sense the 
‘environment must conduce to evoke this activity to 
pleasure—an activity which, as it is distinctly human, can 
be developed only by specific human co-operation? In 


fine, as these stirrings of life are the germ of the rhythmic | 
movements of dance and song, so it is music and art | 
that must supply their appropriate nourishment.® The | 
aesthetic activity becomes assimilative through imitation * | 


—it is at once a power of movement and a capacity for 


being moved,® its very receptivity marks it as emotional. 


(dyavaxrnrixéy). 

Art ‘holds the mirror up to nature’. It selects and 
presents to us ‘images’ of our own activity (Homer is 
elSédou Onptovpyés—Rep. 599 D), and so enables us to 
find expression,’ to project ourselves as it were on. 
external nature; and this realization #s pleasure—zroAd 


yAukioy pédros.’ Hence it is above all things necessary — 
that the selection should be appropriate, should be xara | 
¢vow, i.e. should present unity, consistency, simplicity,* . 
and so induce through imitation a corresponding balance 


and harmony, ev7@ea, not xaxojdea. For as long as 
emotion works in the direction of mere movement, for the 


: 1 Laws ii. 653 E. 3 Rep. iii. 401 C. 
3 Laws ii. 654 A; Rep. iii. gor A. 
* Rep. iii. gor D, gor E; cf. Rep. vi. 500 C. 5 Rep. x, 605 A, 606 A, 


® Ton 535 C. * Phil. 47 E. * Cf. again Rep. iii. 400 E and 401 A. 
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mere pleasure of activity, the joy of existence '—as long 
as it is the lawless ‘boiling’ or ‘seething’ of the life 
within *—.it has not reached its distinctively human develop- 
ment. It is indeed the expression of a self (the ‘manly’ 
quality as Plato calls it),® and, if it meets with resistance, 


of self as opposed to others ‘—this is the characteristic of ; 


emotion (@upzés) even in animals ®—but only when reduced 
to order® does it become the expression of self? as sub- 
ject to a law, as part in a whole, 1.e. in harmony with 
others.® | 


Art should by its ‘images’ be the exponent of this | 


order *—its function is to check the exuberance, the 
multiplicity, of activity, in order to bring it into line with 
its true development.° Here again it is a question of 
a due balance of pleasure and pain." In the constant 
insistence on simplicity in all art (cf. Laws 656), especially 
in music, Plato seems to feel the tendency of emotion 
to run to waste, if it is not checked, i.e. if art fosters 
merely intensity of pleasure apart from balance." As 
always, he finds pleasure to be ‘ without limit’, and art is 
condemned in so far as it fails to correct this (cf. Rep. 
605 B 70 dvojrm xapifépevov Kai obre 72 pel(w obre Ta EX TTM 
Staytyvdéoxovr.), weakens in fact the natural, inherentbalance. 
For instance, in Republic, Book X,'* tragedy is accused 
of inducing a man to feel pleasure in, 1.e. to indulge, 
a form of emotion he would otherwise feel ashamed of 
(ofoy pt) décot elvar GAN aloxdvor’ dv). Bythus removing 
a check to activity it increases pleasure, but at the same 
time, by destroying the sense of rhythm, it perverts the 


1 Cf. Phaedr. 951 A. 3 Cratyl. 419 E. 3 Rep. iv. 44a C. 

* Rep. iv. 440 C. §° Rep.iv. 441 B. © Rep. iv. 441 E. 7 Rep. ix. 589 A. 

® Rep. iv. 44x D. For such a harmony as community of feeling, cf. Book V, 
464 A. 

* Laws ii. 656 D. © Rep. iv. 442A. 1 Laws ii. 659 D; Tim. 47D, 

4 Laws ii. 659 C. 13 Rep. x. 605 E. 
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activity from its natural development.’ In fact it upsets 
the balance of the mind altogether,? fostering excessive 
desire in every form (rpége: yap wdévra dpdovoa), since 
pleasure and pain are coextensive with activity itself 
(wdon mpage: &recOa:); and all this art can do because 
of the imitative power of emotion (moAAjy plpnow «ai 
srorxtany txet. 604 D).* 
__ Emotion is as it were the plasticity of the soul. So 
Plato talks of the ‘tender’ souls of children,‘ so easily 
deformed and distorted, like ‘blocks of wax’® ready to 
take any impression.® If the impressions fail to coincide, if 
imitation is constantly given fresh direction instead of 
being reinforced by habit,” chaos must ensue. Hence 
the danger of ‘innovation’ ® (vewrepiopués). Rhythm. is the 
opposite of this, and its antidote, since it implies a constant 
repetition, a recurrence of a particular form of activity, 
and so sets limits to change. The fact that the sense 
of rhythm is latent in the emotional activity implies a 
tendency in the soul towards good habit, in that it welcomes 
what is familiar *°—a characteristic even of animal emotion, 
Plato finds, in its higher forms, e.g. in the case of the 
dog.° (Here may be found another trace of the beginnings 
of memory—see above, on p. 11.) And this again 1s a reason 
why - flay presents such a powerful means of education. 
Play is just another name for the impulse to movement in - 
young creatures, an activity for the sake of activity, or, as 
Plato puts it, movement prompted solely by pleasure.4 
This proceeds by imitation,” and, given appropriate— 
i.e. permanent and consistent—objects, will develop into . 


1 Rep. x. 606 A. 3 Rep. x. 606 D. 

3 Cf. also 606 B, and Book III, 395 C. ‘ Laws ii. 664 B; Theaet. 173 A. 

5 Theact. 191 B. °° Laws 79a E; Rep. iii.g95 D. 7 Cf. Laws ii. 655 E. 

* Cf. Rep. viii. 555 D, of the citizens in a condition of mutual hatred and, 
discord ; also Rep. iv. 424 B; Laws ii. 657 B. * Rep. iii. 402 A, 

1° Rep. ii. 375 E. 11 Laws ii. 667 E. 19 Rep. iv. 424 D. 
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a pleasure in what is familiar (this is edvouéa).' Thus by 
habit a tendency is fostered which, though not yet con- 
scious (for ‘youth is far from the truth,’ is yet ‘aiming 
at a mark’ (régov Bod7).8 This, which appears first as 
opinion, e. g. in regard to pleasures and pains, may become 
so fixed, colouring the mind like a fast dye (cf. Rep. 
429),* as to amount to determination or resolution.® Sucha 
development can obviously take place only in an ordered 
and settled community where the desire for innovation is 
excluded and the pleasure of one is the pleasure of all. 
Yet even under such conditions emotional activity 
remains, at best, true to its original character—instinctive ; 
since it is given at birth’ and before man ‘has acquired 
his own proper sense’.® It is concerned with the senses ® 
(dAoyos therefore), and being thus dependent on ‘images’ 
SO various, even as more or less systematized by art, it 
has a corresponding nature, various (e.g. ‘the lion and 
serpent’! in the Republic), many-coloured (sravrodarés, 
mwotxidos), shifting, unstable. This gives it an unreality; 
its pleasures are shadowy,!! changeful, not pure and 
simple,'? the unity at which, through art,” it should be 
aiming is still so far off that the state is apt to be one 
of dizziness and dimness. Habit or opinion based on the 
balance of pleasure and pain is at best an unstable basis.“ 
Emotion has, indeed, as has been said already, a certain 
restraining power “—a man may be led by his ‘dramatic 


1 Rep. 425 A, 2 Soph. 234 D; cf. Rep. x, 605 C, of the imitative artist. 

> Cf. Cratyl. 420 C. * Cf. Rep. 429 D, E. 

§ Rep. 412 E; note also Jowett’s translation here of 8éyya and ddéfa as 
resolution. Cf. Theaet. 190 A; Polit. 309 C. 

* Rep. v. 462B ; cf. with this the contrary state (mentioned above, p. 16, note 8) 
described in Book VIII, 555 D. * Rep. iv. 441 A. ® Laws ii. 672 B, C. 

* Cf. Theaet. 186 C, 202 B. 10 Rep. 590 B. 

11 Phil. 40 B; Rep. ix. 587 D, 586 B. 12 Rep. 583 B. 

8 Cf. Laws 668, of art ; so in Phaedr. 250 B &’ duvdpayv épyavey eat rds eladvas 
idvres. 14 So in Laws ii. 663 B. 

© e. g. of acertain kind of fear, Laws i. 647 A, and Rep. (Book V) 465 B. 
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instinct’ to subordinate private to public interests! 
(ptAortpia)*—Dbut even so it is enstinct, not knowledge,® he 
is guided by no clear principle (odre rd peif{o obre ra 
éXdrrw Siaytyvéoxovrt), only by an impulse (épp4) of self. 
interest ‘ (avdddns 548 E). 

It now has to be shown from another point of view how 
this emotional element grows and develops into something 
higher and better because more inclusive and complete and 
harmonious.’ Under this aspect it is called by Plato Epes. 

(5) In Epws* are seen again, though in a new light, the 
characteristics of @uyés—épws too is essentially a self- 
feeling and, as self-assertion, would project itself, would 
find its own likeness in its surroundings.’ So in Aristo- 
phanes’ fable it goes about seeking its own completion, its 
‘other half’. So in the Symposium it is seen to aim 
especially at production.® In this sense indeed it is 
shared to a certain degree by the lower animals,!° as was 
6uuds, yet as the human factor in @upés was the perception 
of rhythm, so Zpws desires (says Socrates, correcting Aris- 
tophanes) not only its own completion, but what is good™ 
(that is, for Plato, the harmonious). So for production the 
condition is a certain harmony,? just as rhythm was the 
attendant condition of pleasurable movement. The desire 
for immortality }*which characterizes épws in the Symposium 
is seen to be rooted in the same feeling as @sAoripla, the 
characteristic of @vyzés in the Republic. So épas, like 
Oupés," is at the root of all creative art.16 As Oupés issued 
in ddga, so épws, holding ‘the place between ’,!” as Socrates 


1 Cf. Rep. viii. 554 D. . 2 Rep. viii. 550 B. 
* Rep. viii. 548 B dowep waides narépa rov vépov droddpaoxorres. 
* Rep. ix. 581 A, B. 5 Tim. 80 B. 


© gpws also is éwséupla ; Symp. 200 A, and below 200 E. 

’ Lysisaar1 E,2a3 A. *Symp.192E. ° Symp. 206C. 1 Symp. 907 B, C, D. 
1 Symp. 205 E. 13 Symp. 206 D. 3% Symp.207A. 3% Symp. 208 B. 
15 Rep. x. 605 A. 16 i, e. as the instinct of production ; Symp. 209 A. 
17 Symp. a02 A; cf. also Rep. v. 478 E. 
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says in the Symposium, corresponds to opinion (8£a) 
which lies between knowledge and ignorance. In fact 
6upés itself in the Republic is seen to occupy this middle 
place’—just as épws partakes of the nature of desire 
and yet aims at something beyond itself, so @upés lies: 
between 76 ér:Oupnrixdy and the higher element, 7d Aoyio7e- 
xév, to which nevertheless it is by nature an ally (éwfxoupoy 
dv dvcet). 

In the Phaedrus Plato has set forth at length, in 
mythical form, this mixed nature of emotion. There? 
(Phaedr. 245) the discussion starts from the notion of the 
‘movement’, the motive aspect of the soul (xivjoews épy 
76 avrd aitd Kivobv). This idea is elaborated in the picture 
of the ‘mixed nature of the winged horses and charioteer’.® 
Here the impulse towards something higher, the winged 
steed, is joined to, and weighed down by, the heavier 
earthy element of mere appetite (rd éuBpOéorepov). Were 
it free to soar, the higher would rise to the ‘region of the 
divine’ (7 7d rév Gedy yévos oixei), and there find its appro- 
priate nourishment.* Rising altogether beyond the regions 
and relativities of sense where all is change and a process 
of ‘becoming’, it would partake of absolute ‘being’ (ovo/a) ;5 
it would cease to be individual, a part, and would include 
the whole within itself, would be in fact the harmony of 
the whole (rdyra rév xédopov dtotxei). 

Thus in impassioned vision Plato seems to see the 
glorious destiny of mind; but coming back to its human 
conditions he finds there inevitable Jimitations. It is, in 
fact, the myth seems to suggest, just through such limita- 
tions, arising in some failure of the soul’s own powers,’ 
that its human existence has its origin—an existence 
involving body and the use of sense, and so entailing as 

1 Rep. iv. 441 A. 7 Phaedr.245 C. * Phaedr. 246A. ‘* Phaedr. 246 E. 
* Phaedr. 247 E. 6 Phaedr, 246 C. 1 Phaedr. 248 C. 
B2 
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we saw a necessary dependence on surroundings, and 
consequent possibilities of misdirection.! It becomes 
almost impossible that any sense of the whole should be 
maintained? (see above (p. 15) for the insistence on some 
such wholeness in art and the training of sense), and in 
this failure se/f-assertion—i.e. the insistence on the undue 
development of a part—means discord. In the myth the 
gods are seen to be free from such error—@Oévos yap é£@ 
Gelov xopod iorara:—and so their vision is unhindered, 
whereas the human soul is fatally impeded by it (rarodoat 
GAAnAas Kal émtBdrdovea, érTépa mpd THs érépas mretpwpevn 
yevéoOat), i.e. by the absence of that xo.wwvfa maintained 
in the Republic to be a necessary bond of union, and the 
presence of ¢:Aoripia,® pirovexia. 

The result is presented as, at best, a compromise.* 
Emotion being of the mixed nature must work through 
the senses® and by mere ‘appearance’ (dééa), and after 
all find its nourishment (rpo¢? dogaor}) in the world of 
appearance. Yet emotion nevertheless carries within it 
this craving, this impulse after something beyond sight 
and sense, the ‘ winged nature’. How shall such a nature 
develop out of the mixed (rd vud¢urov), so that instead of 
two there shall be in effect one? 

The element of unity required is indicated in the myth 
by the ‘charioteer’ who stands for reason (Adéyos).6 With- 
out him the noble steed is powerless to check the baser’ 
—as Ovyés Is In its nature not a ruler, but only a subject, an 
ally, of reason ® (xpocijxe: drnkéy elvar kal ~vppdx@ robrov) 
—and the same cause is assigned.in the Republic as in 
the Phaedrus, viz. that reason alone can grasp the whole. 

1 Phaedr. 250 A. 7 Phaedr. 248 A. | 

> Phaedr. 253 E, even the good steed is riyjjs épaaris, but perd ohppooivns re 
wai aldois. “ Phaedr. 248 B; cf. also 253 D dAnOiijs 8déns éraipos. 


5 Cf. Phaedr. 250 B. ® Phaedr. 253 E Ady jnoyxetra:. 
7 Phaedr. 256 A. ® Rep. iv. 441 E; Phaedr. 247 D. 
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There is one form of emotion, one use of sense, which 
conduces, Plato says, more than any other to the develop- 
ment of reason, viz. the love of beauty, the sense of sight? 
—though even this, he says here and more explicitly in 
the Republic, is not in itself sufficient to grasp reality 
(7 ppovnots ody ép@rat). In the figurative language of the 
Phaedrus it is beauty that is most like the reality * partaken 
of by soul in its divine condition, and therefore most capable 
of exciting ‘recollection’ of it. In other words, it is 
through sight and the love of beauty that the mind can 
come to a knowledge of its own nature (vets), and so 
effectively aim at its realization. In the myth it is beauty 
and the love of beauty that quickens the growth of the 
wing * (dvanrepdcay ras d:ddous tev mrepav) ; the beloved, 
when inspired by love, ‘sees himself as in a mirror’ though 
he knows it not (domep év xarémrpm év TO épovrt éavrdv 
épay én Ge), and so it is the persons corresponding to his 
own individual and innate ¢vors that each is impelled to love 
—roiv”Epwra rev KadGv mpos rpétrou éxréyerar Exacros °=—(as 
in the myth it is the character nearest to the God whom 
the soul once followed, that it chooses and by imitation 
becomes like, xa0’ Exacrov Oedv, ob Exacros fv yopeuris,® 
éxetvoy Tipay Te Kal pipovpevos eis Td Suvardv (7). Here, as 
always, emotion works by imitation, but in so far as this is 
unconscious of itself (€aurdv épav A€A7nG€) * it fails to become 
anything more, it fails to excite conscious recollection, to 
bring before the mind the ‘divine’ perfection of which the 
beautiful object is but a copy. The love of beauty is in 
Plato’s phrase a beginning of ‘the heavenward pilgrimage’ 


(xarnpy pévot ris droupaviou mopelas, Phaedr. 256 D), but if it~ 


failstoarouse reason it ends only inthe state of compromise,® 


1 Phaedr. 250 D. 7 Phaedr. 250 B. ® Phaedr. 951 A and a49 C. 
‘ Phaedr. 951 B. 5 Phaedr. 252 D. 

© Cf. Laws ii. 654 A rods Geovs cvyxopeurds, and above, p. 14. 

* Cf, Rep. iii. go1 D. ® Phaedr. 256B,C. * 
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in the region of opinion; self-assertion does not become self- 
realization (dtairn giAoriu@ xpiowvrat), the parts are not 
united into a whole (0d réon Sedoypéva 77 Stavole mpérrovres), 
the self is not its own master, and therefore not harmonious 
(éyxpareis adray cai xéopcoc)andreducedto order(reraypévor)2 
Precisely the same idea recurs in the Symposium. There 
too épws is a process of finding and reproducing the self in 
what is beautiful.2_ There too is an ascent? (éravévat) 
through the power of sight and the love of beauty, from 
objects and individuals,‘ shifting appearances and images, 
to thoughts, to the recognition of beauty in act and word, 
until the absolute unchanging essence,® the ‘whole’ of it, 
be attained. In effect it is the development of reason, 
the power (latent, says Plato in all human souls °) of ‘going 
from the many particulars of sense to the one universal of 
reason’.’ This power is fully developed in very few 
minds.2 The majority, therefore, are found to be in a kind 
of transition state, showing at different stages the greater 
or less ascendancy of the emotional element in mental 
activity. The enumeration of types in the Phaedrus® may 
be thus taken as an illustration of the éravaBaOpol of the 
Symposium and ‘as furnishing instructive examples of 
Plato’s power of psychological analysis. 

First ° come instances of the ‘few’ who have attained 
the fuller development, the ‘lover of wisdom’, and the ‘lover 
of the beautiful’. In them love, épws, has developed into 
knowledge. The artist, too (“ovorxds), has a grasp of the 
ideal and so belongs to this highest class. But after these 
follow characters of a lower type, in all of whom Oupés 
may be traced as on the whole predominant. 

1 Contrast with this the condition described in Phaedr. 256 A. 

3 Symp. 209 B. * Symp. arr C. * Symp. ar1 A. 

5 Symp. a11 D. 6 Phaedr. 249 B. ” Ibid. 


* Phaedr. 250 A od pgdiov dxdop; Rep. iv. 441 A, B; vi. 491 A; Tim. 51 E; 
cf. also Laws ii. 653 A and Rep. vii. 517 B. * Phaedr, 248 D. © Ibid. 
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The first is the law-abiding king.!. This is hardly the 
‘kingly’ character of the Republic, but rather the kind of 
ruler demanded by the law-giver in Book IV of the Laws.? 
Asked ‘What are the conditions which you require in 
a state before you can organize it?’ the law-giver answers, 
‘Give me a state which is governed by a tyrant, and let the 


tyrant be young and havea good memory ; lethimbe quick , | 


at learning, and of a courageous and noble nature: let him 
have that quality which is the inseparable companion of all 
the other parts of virtue, if there is to be any good in 
them.’ This is explained to be ‘temperance’, but in this 
case only ‘in the vulgar sense’ (6npddns), viz. that which ts 
the natural gift of children and animals—a character 
expressed almost in the very words used in describing 
6upés in the Republic. 

Bracketed with this kind of ruler we find in the Phaedrus 
Bacireds rrodepixds Kai dpxixés, the ‘ warrior-chief’ as he 
has been called; one in whom clearly the ‘manly’ quality 
is the leading characteristic. 

The third class? is described by three adjectives, 
moXrikés, olkovoptxos, xpnpartorixés. It consists apparently 
of persons who make a career in politics or commerce ; 
who possess, in fact, ‘public spirit’ and are moved by a 
desire of fame or wealth (giAoripia, piAovixia), characters 
familiar enough in the Republic,* and there recognized 
as not possessing ‘the instrument of judgement’ and so 
still subject to the guidance of emotion. 

The fourth kind is represented by the athlete (yupvaor- 
xés), the man concerned with ‘the care of the body’. It is 
the special mark of ‘Gymnastic’ in the Republic ® that it 
extends and, if exclusively pursued, may unduly develop, 


1 Phaedr. 248 D. 2 Laws iv. 709 E. See Jowett’s translation. 
3 Phaedr. 248 B. 4 Rep. ix, 582 D. 5 Rep. iii. 410 D. 
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the ‘ wild beast’ element—emotional activity in the form of 
anger or resentment. 

Fifth is the life of the seer or the initiated—pavrixds Bios 7 
tts tTeXcoTtKés. Now Plato’s view of this character is a 
curious and well-marked one; it is a kind of humorous 
mixture of reverence and contempt—reverence for the 
utterances of truth, and contempt for the witlessness of 
those who give them voice. Such persons, he says, are 
reckoned to have something divine about them ;! whereas 
his own contention is always that it is the opposite 
character, viz. absolute intelligibility, that may be rightly 
conceived to constitute the ‘ divine’, since it also constitutes 


~*~ reality.2 So for Plato divination is the ‘gift of God to 


human folly’ and the seer stands for the person who 


- does right without knowing why, carried along by opinion 


(esdogia) or the mere force of emotion (the pavia of the 
Phaedrus) ; that is to say, ruled by Oupés.* 

In the sixth grade are found the poet and ‘imitator ’. 
This is the lower kind of artist referred to in the Republic 5 
as appealing specially to that capacity which lends itself 
so well to imitation, viz. emotion—ré dyavakryrixéy, 7d 
duvpoedés. His relation to the previous class, the inspired 
seers, is indicated in the Apology * where Socrates declares 
that poets also ‘do what they do not by wisdom but by 
a kind of nature through inspiration ’. 

In the Apology, moreover, another class is found closely 
allied to the poets through this very lack of self-knowledge, 
viz. the craftsmen.” And they occupy a corresponding 
place in the Phaedrus, being found in the next, the seventh 
class, along with of yewpytxof. These two kinds of manual 

+ Meno gg C, and so below, 99 E; and in Phaedr. 244 C paynef is derived 
from pavini—ws kadov dvros, Stay Geig polpg ylyvnrat. 

* Cf, Rep. v. 477 A, and Soph. 248 D ray pev puxty yeyrdoneay, riv 8 obolay 


yryvwonec@at. 3 Tim. 71 E. * Meno 99 C; cf. also Phaedr. a44 B. 
5 Rep. x. 605 A. 6 Apol. 22 C, " Apol, aa D. 
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work or ‘production’ are found side by side again in the 
Sophist, where husbandry is included with plastic and 
‘imitative’ arts under the general head of art which is 
‘creative’ (aoznrixyj).1 Whether therefore regarded as 
‘imitative’ or as resting merely upon a kind of habitual 
dexterity which is second nature,? these arts are concerned 
only with phenomena,’ and do not lead from ‘the many 
particulars of sense to the one universal of reason’, and so 
those who pursue them exercise not reason but Oupés. 
That the Sophist and the demagogue of the eighth class 


are closely akin may be judged from the passage in the - 
Republic,* where the former are found pandering to the 


opinions of the multitude as though to ‘the passions of 
some great beast’; but their true relationship is more 
accurately shown in the dialogue called ‘the Sophist’. 
Here the argument,’ after labyrinthine wanderings, issues 
in the conclusion that the Sophist is not only an 
imitator following opinion instead of knowledge (dofop:- 
penrys), but one who has some suspicion of his own state, 
and so is a dissembler (elpwvxds ptpnris).6 This cha- 
racter he shares with the demagogue, the only difference 
being that the latter practises his arts on multitudes and in 
public, the former only in private.’ So both are of those 
who nourish, and are nourished, by rpo¢? dofacry, and 
attain not to the higher place of the ideal. 

The ninth class, the last and lowest of these mental types, 
is represented by the tyrant. In the Republic ® Plato has 
portrayed him in lurid colours. He answers to the soul 
in which the charioteer has lost control,? and the baser 
of the two steeds, dBpews cai ddafoveias éraipos, has it all 
his own way (cxiprav Bia péperat). In such a man épas,?° 


1 Soph. 219 B. 2 Cf. Rep. iii. 395 D. 3 Cf. Rep. x. 597 A. 
‘ Rep. vi. 493 A. 5 Soph. 267 E. * Soph, 268 A, 7 Soph. 268 B. 
® Rep. ix. 573. ® Rep. ix. 571 C. lo Rep. ix. 572 E; below, 574 E. 
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if it can still be called so, reigns unbridled by reason or 
any touch of the ideal; pictured by Plato as the ‘great 
winged drone’ it becomes a horrible travesty of the winged 
creature, the enlightened épws of the Phaedrus. 

The emotional activity of the soul has been seen to be 
concerned with sense! and yet tending always to pass 
beyond sense—beyond itself—into a different and higher, 
because more inclusive, form of activity. épws is essentially 
an impulse, apt in appropriate surroundings to develop 
the true ¢vars, yet liable also to misdirection—capable of 
rising into ¢cAopaéia, or of remaining no more than 
girovtxia2 It thus occupies the borderland, ra perafu, 
between the world of sense and the world of thought.’ 
There is no hard and fast line between the emotional and 
the reasoning activity, but until the latter emerges the 
mind is not full-grown, does not exist as a unity, whole and 
complete. Reason appears from this point of view as the 
outcome of dé£a ; that is to say, the image or appearance of 
unity reflected on the mind from without at last becomes 
imprinted on it (karadveraz els 7d Evrds TAS Yruyxfs),* and so by 
reason of constant care and tendance (@epame/a) 5 becomes 
realized—the god, as Plato would say, dwelling within, 
obtains recognition. 

AS épws or Ouyés expresses the nature of this transition 
state viewed from the side of desire, so its condition viewed 
from the side of knowledge is expressed by dé£a.° 

(c) The mixed nature of dé£a appears in the Sophist and 
in the Theaetetus.’ There it has, on the one hand, all the 
aspect of a reasoned conclusion (dtavofas daoreXedryeots) ; 
when the soul has been conversing with herself (d:évora), 
the ‘silent affirmation or denial’ which results is called 
66€a."7 Yet, on the other hand, it is seen also working 


1 Cf. Theaet. 179 C. 2 Tim. 90 B. 3 See note 1. * Rep. iii. 40z D. 
® Tim. go C. 6 Symp. 202 A. " Soph. 263 E; Theaet. 190 A, 
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through sense and issuing in ‘phantasy’, that is, ‘image- 
making ’ (not necessarily limited like our word ‘ imagination’ 
to re-presentation, but including also presentation or 
perception—cf.? below 266—16 gavraorixéy is a branch of 
e(d@A o7r0ltKy). 

Earlier in the same dialogue® dé£a appears as a spurious 
form of thought, the result of false reasoning, produced by 
imitative arts, as e. g. in the young, who being ‘far from the 
truth’ are misled by their senses (d:& trav drav rois Aéyors 
yonrevey) and have no hold on reality (rav dvrav épdrrer Oat). 

The characteristic of dé£a is that it is incomplete and 
contradictory, and does not tally with facts (dvarerpdpOae 
td TeV éy Tails mpdgerw Epywov mapayevopévwv). So in the 
Republic‘ it is seen to include these same two elements, 
the ‘faculty of proceeding by likenesses’ (eixacia), and 
‘belief’ (sforis), and, as being concerned only with the 
shifting (yéveors), not with the permanent, to be inferior to | 

éidvora. Again, in the Theaetetus,® it is compared to ‘an 

‘image seen in a mirror’, or to likenesses judged at a 
distance, matters in which one is liable to make mistakes, 
e.g. confusing left and right like ‘putting the right shoe 
on the left foot’ (@o7ep of Euradwv drodotvpevor). © Here 
too its mixed nature appears concerned, as in the Sophist, 
both with knowledge (or thought, d:dvora) and with sense 
(rept dv iopev re kai aicOavbpueba). It is here that it is 
presented as an ‘impression from without’,’ as has been 
said before, dependent for its result on the receptivity of the 
mind itself. 

In regard to its connexion with d:dvoe or knowledge 
a difficulty arises, akin to that in Book V of the Republic,® 
where opinion is seen to be neither knowledge nor igno- 


1 Soph. 264 A. 3 Soph. 266 E. * Soph. 2394 B,C. ‘ Rep. vii. 533 E. 
5 Theaet. 193 C. 6 Theaet. 194 B. ’ Theaet. 194 C, D, 195 A. 
® Rep. v. 477 E; Theaet. 196 C. 
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rance (rd perafd dyvolas cai émorypns). There seems to be 
a contradiction between error (admitted by opinion) and 
knowledge. In the Republic (477 D and foll.) the explana- 
tion offered is the one already indicated, viz. that knowledge 
and opinion are two different forms of activity (duvvéers), 
and so directed to different objects. The object of know- 
ledge is what zs (rd év),? unchanging and permanent, 
distinguished by its unity and simplicity (ré eiAtcxpivas dy) ; > 
that of opinion (since it cannot be the non-existent) is of a 
mixed nature, shifting, manifold,* so that what it is at one 
time it 1s not at another (ua dv re xai pr 6v).® This shift- 
ing diverse character reappears in the Theaetetus in Plato’s 
simile of birds in an aviary. Each opinion or piece of 
knowledge acquired is like a bird put into the cage.® In 
time a heterogeneous collection is gathered there—in one 
sense the mind may be said to possess them, yet in another 
sense not (rpézov péev yap av mov riva haipev adrov avtas dei 
exe... Tpdmov O€ y’ EAdov ovdepiay exe), for so long as 
one ‘tries to catch a pigeon and gets a ring-dove by mis- 
take’,” one can scarcely be said to be master in one’s own 
aviary. Some examination and classification is necessary ; 
if the different species, for instance, were separated into their 
own flocks (xar’ @yéAas) and not fluttering about at random 


(pévas Od racév bry dv réxwor weropévas), there would be 


no difficulty in distinguishing them. There must be a 
review and organization of opinions before they can de- 
velop into the permanence and unity of knowledge. ®It is as 
though a man should first learn the name of each bird and 
then proceed to classify, and so reason about the names 
(6vopdrov yap cupmdoxny elvat Adyou ovoiav);* just asin the 
case of words, the elements out of which they are com- 

1 Rep. v. 478 A, B. 2 Rep. v. 478 C. 3 Rep. v. 478 D. 


‘ Rep. v. 479 B. § Theaet, 197 E. 6 Theaet. 197 E. 
" Theact. 199 B. ® Theaet. 202 B. ® Theaet. 202 B. 
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posed are meaningless until united into syllables. In like 
manner the mind may possess all the elements, in the form 
of opinions (66£a:) or impressions (aic6nrd), and yet, until 
it can fit these parts into a whole and see the meaning, the 
reason, of them, it does not ‘know’ them. This confused 
unorganized nature of opinion explains its instability. In 
the Republic, Book III,! it is described as liable to be 
‘stolen’ either by fraud or force (} yonrevOévres 4 Brac bévres). 
And the means of the theft as there enumerated are them- 
selves a confirmation of the emotional character of dda. 
They are persuasion, forgetfulness, pain, pleasure, fear. 

Persuasion, Plato finds, is specially effective with chil- 
dren ? (in whom, as we have seen, 6uyzés is predominant).° 
It is an effect of conditions and environment, e.g. he de- 
clares that to persuade the young to good the law-giver 
must make the community unanimous.* This injunction is 
repeated in the Laws, where persuasion isto take the form 
of custom and public opinion 5 (retoe: Oot Kai éraivors). 

Forgetfulness, again, is characteristic of the ‘wild’ 
element in the soul (rd dypiov). In the Republic it is the 
character described as dvoxowwdvnros cal dypla, that is, ‘full « 
of forgetfulness’ and so ‘empty of knowledge’ (A7@ns 
wrAéws, EmiorH puns Kevds, Rep. 486 C). 

Lastly in regard to pain, pleasure, fear, and the like, dééc, 
being itself a result of the soul’s receptivity, is found liable 
in its turn to be dislodged by emotional stimulus pro- 
ducing a contrary impression. This is Plato’s reason for 
demanding that there shall be no inconsistency allowed for 
the young in such matters as pleasure,® pain, and fear,’ 
that opinion instead of being shaken may be constantly 
confirmed. dé€a is in fact taste (ré 7° edcynpov Kai doynpov), 


ie iii, 419 A. 2 Laws ii. 663 E, 664 A; ef. below, 664 B. 
"Rep. iv. 441 A. * Laws 664A; cf. also Rep. iii. 401 ; vii. 519 E. 
5 Laws ii. 663 B, C. ® Laws vii. 797 B, C. 7 Laws vii. 791 B. 
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and the stronger and more confirmed good taste becomes 
the less likely it is to be overthrown by any sudden access 
of passion or emotion.! 

Yet even habitual good taste can never be regarded as 
in itself entirely stable or permanent; dé€a, like gps, finds 
stability (BeSafwors) only in the presence of the higher, or 
as Plato calls it the ‘divine ’, ‘permanent’ element (7d decyeves 
dv rijs Wuyijs pépos).2 It may be said indeed to foreshadow 
‘the march of the soul towards knowledge’,® and so it is that 
it sometimes appears as a sort of flash of divine intuition,‘ 
but such flashes are fugitive,’ and if they issue in right 
action, it 1s none the less devoid of reason, unintelligent 
(voiv pi) Exovres). 

The image by which Plato describes such intuitions 
in the Meno brings us back in idea to that of the Theaetetus. 
As the birds fluttered about and refused to be caught, so 
these ‘images of Daedalus’ are useless unless bound,® for 
they ‘run away’ and are lost (édv pev pi dedepéeva Ff 
dtrodidpdoxet nai Spamerevet). As opinions had to be 
reviewed and organized, so here they must be bound by 
the ‘tie of the cause’ (airias Aoyicu@). This divine bond is 
reason, thought.’ The soul’s activity must be ‘turned 
back’ upon itself,* and so become reflection, self-examination, 
that the mind may know itself and know what it is doing 
(yv@vat ré re abrod Kai éavrév). This isa different condition 
from that of the inspired persons of the Meno (gg C) who ‘say 
indeed much that is true but know nothing of what they 
say’. In the Philebus this process of coming to oneself is 
connected with memory. Memory® is there the special 
pleasure of the soul itself, i.e. the mark of a complete 

1 Cf. Laws i. 633 D. 2 Pol. 309 B. ® Cratyl. 420 B. * Meno gg C. 

* So above, Meno 97 E, 98 A, opinions are like the moving images of Daedalus, 

* Meno 97 E. 7 Cf. Rep. vii. 518 E. 


* So in Theaet. 198 D, of the birds’; also in Tim. 71 E, where payrieh is 
discussed. See also 72 A. ® Phil. 33 Cu ' 
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mentalactivity. Yet here a distinction becomes necessary ' 
—pvipn, the word used above for memory, means merely 
the duration of impressions of sense (carnpiay aicOjcews) 
and would therefore become the ground of associative 
knowledge (56£a)—the sort of knowledge possessed by the 
‘ prisoners in the cave’ * watching the images that passed 
before them and ‘remembering which of them generally 
came before or after others or at the same time’. From 
thiswe must distinguish dvdépynors,? recollection orreflection, 
in which the mind, independent now of impressions of 
sense (avr? év éauvry), recalls and uses images, returning 
as It were upon herself.* 

It is this self-awakening, this development of the final 
and complete activity of soul (éper} yvyijs), that occupies 
so much attention in the Republic. It is called there 


a conversion (mepiaywy#) °—being not in fact an introduction , 
of a new factor, but a direction and concentration of the . 
activity (dvvayis) already existing, a ‘process figured by ° 


Aristotle as the circle, the returning of the mind into itself 
(cf. Wallace, Aristotle’s Psychology, page c, Introduction). 
Plato himself employs a similar image in Book X of the 
Laws * where, of the two kinds of motion, that which ‘moves 
in one place’, 1.e. ‘must move about a centre like globes 
made in a lathe’, is found to be ‘most entirely akin and 
similar to the circular movement of mind’. But for him 
this movement also presents itself as an ascent—for 
instance, in the Symposium (éravaf8a6pot)—while in the 
Republic” it possesses both aspects in one—the prisoners 
in the cave must first turn round to the light and then 
struggle upwards towards it (mepidyey rdv avyéva kai 
Badifew). The process, it is emphatically stated, is not an 


2 Phil. 34 B. 
2 Rep. vii. 516C. (Cf. Bosanquet : Companion to Plato’s Republic.) 
8 Phil. 34 B. * Ibid. 5 Rep. vii. 518 E, and sar C. 


® Laws x. 898 A. See Jowett’s translation. 7 Rep. vii. 515 CG, 
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easy one; it is ‘no mere turning over of an oyster-shell’ 
(ovx dorpdékov dy ein meptorpopy—Rep. 521 C), and this 
appears to be said rather as a criticism on the earlier 
scheme of education, as though the task had been there 
somewhat too lightly undertaken.! That education turns 
out to be not such as to lead to this result of conversion, 
to be directed in fact merely to the production of good 
habits. In so far it tends to harmony, yet it is a training of 
6vyués and épas rather than of reason, and so is concerned 
with the appetites and emotions and the excellences 
connected with them. 

And here, in the light of this criticism of Plato’s, and 
before leaving the sphere of mere opinion and feeling, we 
may recognize a class of characters that specially belongs 
there (like the types already mentioned under épas), and to 
be found constantly recurring throughout the Platonic 
dialogues. It is just in such types, fashioned out of the 
living material of the world, by help of the selection and 
rejection that every artist must use when he wishes to 
present, with any meaning, a part of reality, that Plato 
develops his views about the activities of the soul. The 
type, then, that is brought to light in this criticism of the 
first education is that of the person trained from his youth 
to good habits in congenial surroundings,? so as to possess 
what may be called ‘social virtue’ (dnporix) dpery). He 
faithfully reflects the notions and ways of life that surround 
him, and is by training a lover of beautiful sights and 
sounds ;* nay, he is probably also a lover of learning 
(piAopza6ys),* and may be so fond of argument that he 
will delight ‘like a puppy’ to play with opinions and 
‘pull them to pieces’.6 Yet with all this he is still as it 
were in a region of darkness and dreams and shadows,® 


1 Rep. vii. 521 E, 522 A, 2 Cf. Rep. x. 619 C. > Rep. v. 476 B. 
4 Rep. v. 475 D 7@ warapavOdvayv xalpovres. 5 Cf. Rep. vii. 539 B. 
® Cf. Rep. v. 478 C; Pol. 277 D. 
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like a prisoner, says Plato, in an underground cave. 
Such people? are content to accept the notions current in 
the society in which they live, and since their taste has 
been well trained pleasure may be a very fair guide. Yet 
even their pleasure in beauty leads them no further ; for 
they spend their lives running about after these things.® 
They are like the artists who delight in mere cleverness. 
Their art is degraded to mere ‘Thaumaturgy ’, Plato says, 
and becomes insincere and superficial.4 And the reason 
is not far to seek. These lovers of sights and sounds are 
still without the specific power ® described in the Phaedrus 
(€x mod\Aav lov aicOyoewy eis vy Aoyion@ fEvvatpovpevor). 
They are still content with ‘the many formulae of the 
many men’,® and therefore they are still groping in the 
twilight of opinion. Having no absolute standard? 
they are content to balance pleasure against pleasure, in 
a manner of ‘skilful weighing’,’ an equilibrium so 
unstable as to be upset by any chance gust of caprice or 
passion. It is this ‘many-coloured’ life of the emotions, 
so perilous through its lack of any unifying principle, any 
absolute and supreme rule or standard by which the worth 
of pleasure can be once for all assigned, that Plato 
condemns. Heshows that it cannot in fact be a permanent 
condition, it is merely a stage either on the upward or the 
downward road. For children must after this manner be 
trained to virtue,’ and yet if they grow up and still remain 
in the dreamland of their youth,® unless they find some 
rude awakening (8:4 waénudrov dvayxafgopévovs) they will 
drift further and further into the land of shadows, losing 


1 Rep. vii. 514 A. 
* Cf. the description of guAfnoos wat pidoPedpoves (Rep. v. 476 B). 


> Rep. 475 D. * Laws ii. 669 E, 670 A. 
5 Rep. v. 476 B. * Rep. v. 479 D. 
7 Protag. 356 B. ® So in Laws ii. 659 E, speaking of music. 


* Cf. Soph. ag4 C, D. 
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hold of themselves and so of reality, until the shadow of 
death overtakes them. This is the downward course 
described in Republic, Book VIII, which begins with 
‘aristocracy’ and ends with ‘tyranny’# Itis a degenera- 
tion arising in the first instance from the dominance of the 
‘timocratic’ element in the soul—that is 6upés—diagavéora- 
tov 0 év aury éoriv Ev rt povoy dd Tob Oupoedois Kparobtyros, 
pirovixias Kal didoriplat (Rep. 548C). This is a condition 
lacking unity to begin with (wéucxrae ydp), and though it is 
still a disposition studious and artistic (¢:Aépovooy Ka 
gtAjKoov—548 E), through this want of unity it tends always 
to further disintegration. The balance so nicely adjusted 
swings down as the character falls under corrupting 
influences from without,’ and the man becomes a mere 
money-grubber, a ‘drone in the hive’.4 Appetite comes 
to reign supreme in him, even 6@upés is dethroned. At 
first there will be a show of balance about him, for he 
_subdues his ‘unnecessary’ to his ‘necessary’ desires 
(skilful weighing again),® but finally the invading army 
of ‘many-coloured’ pleasures’? disarms him and takes 
possession of the citadel of his soul. In their train ® comes 
a host of false and lying notions and ‘opinions’ which 
refuse entrance to any that are better, and all his thoughts 
and beliefs become perverted. So that insolence he 
calls ‘good-breeding’, anarchy ‘freedom’, shamelessness 
‘courage’. As he grows older he again perhaps strikes 
a kind of balance of pleasures in that he welcomes any alike 
which chance throws in his way, and gives precedence to 
none." But! he has now lost every shadow of consistency 
or unity, he is never the same person for two days 


1 Rep. vii. 534 C. 2 Rep. viii. 544 C. ® Rep. viii. 549 B. 
* Rep. viii. 552 C. 6 Rep. viii. 553 C, D. © Rep. viii. 554 A. 
7 Rep. viii. 559 D. ® Rep. viii. 560 B. ® Rep. viii. 560 C, D. 
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together. His speech and actions, like his pleasures, are 
the sport of chance. Now comes the last state of all when 
amid this wild revel of anarchy there arises one mighty 
and all-enslaving lust, ¢perd tiva wpoordrny ray dpyav Kat 
rd growpa Stavepopévey ériOupidy, drrérrrepov Kai péyav Kn oqva 
riva (572 E, 573 A). This lords it over the soul,' strangling 
all notions (dé£a:) of good that may oppose it, and in place 
of measure filling it with madness. Truly the last state of 
the man of opinions is worse than the first, for at last, from 
the comparatively harmless life of dreams, he has reached 
a state which is nothing but a terrible nightmare.? 

In what then, it may be asked, consists the opposite 
process to this? Whence shall the light come that is to 
disperse the darkness and awake the soul from dreaming, 
so that it may distinguish substance from shadow and see 
all things in their true proportion? For this, as Plato is 
always asserting, is the peculiarity of the twilight land of 
opinion: that there are no ‘values’ in it®—so that the 
great may appear small and the small great*—there is no 
sense of harmony or relationship, opinions independent 
and discrepant flutter about like birds in an aviary,° so that 
the wrong one is seized by mistake. Or again, the soul ® is 
like a notebook in which the jottings of sense impression 


and memory (uu) are illustrated—‘ illuminated’ as it : 
were—by fancy or imagination.’ Yet thesetoo area mere | 


jumble, there is nothing to distinguish the true from the false, 
the greater from the less. Itis as though the eye grew weary 
with a kaleidoscopic variety of colours in which there was 
no ‘key’, no scheme, to reduce them to order. Better 
than all this, Plato seems to say, the slightest sketch in 
black and white in which the outline is simple and clear.® 


1 Rep. ix. 573 B. 2 Rep. ix. 574 E. 

3 Rep. v. 478 C ydoews oxoradécrepoy. * Cf. Soph. 234 E. 
® Cf. Theaet. 197 C, D. ¢ Phil. 38 E, 39 A. 

7 Phil. 39 B. 8 E.g. cf. Phil. 58 D. 
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Where then is the key to be found, the magic power that 
shall select this and reject that and set clear before the 
soul a scheme of thought and life? Can pleasure be the 
determining force? But pleasure is seen to possess just 
this bewildering and boundless variety that characterized 
opinion! It offers no ground of distinction, since it 
characterizes all activity alike. Pleasure and opinion are 
comrades,’ not master and servant—ya/popev 8ravy oldpeOa 
ev mparretv, kai drérav yalpmpey olbueba ed mpdrrev av. It 
is some force ® that we must look for, something that shall 
give form to, find unity in, impose limits upon, this bound- 
less flux, this variegated multiplicity—that, like the sun in 
the daylight world, shall dispel the dimness and bring to 
light reality. ~ 


THOUGHT AND Reason” 

The clue to such a force is found in the power of 
‘abstraction. Just as the artist must abstract the essential 
features of his subject,‘ even to the extent of rejecting 
colour and selecting only form, before he can make his 
sketch in outline, and having thus reduced the whole to 
order can at his pleasure add colours in their due place, so 
with the power of abstraction in the soul. It implies, says 
Plato,’ the resolute turning, in fact the forcible dragging 
away, as it were, of the eyes from the dazzling phenomena 
of the world with its never-ceasing change and movement, 
that the soul may commune with itself in the colourless 
inwardness of thought.® 

This then is the nature of the ‘conversion’ of which he 
speaks, and the difficulty it involves is not far to seek. 


1 Phil. 40 C, D, 31 A. 

2 Cf. Laws ii. 667 E, 668 A, where pleasure and opinion are coupled. 

3 Cf. Phil. 58 D rijs puyis judy Sdvapus. 

* Cf. Rep. vi. 484 C; Laws x. g03 D; Gorg. 503 E. 

5 Cf, Rep. vii. 518 C; or again, in Rep. 519 A, it is the cutting off as it were 
of ‘leaden weights attached to the soul at birth’. ® Cf, Phaedr. 247 C. _ 
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The material on which abstraction has to work is due to 
the constant preoccupation (pes) with sight and sound 
and sense. Indeed it was the business of education’ by 
means of art to foster and direct this activity, that it might 
find pleasure in all that the visible world presents. Art?. 
itself is concerned with this same flux and variety, and. 
therefore is of little avail to strengthen the abstractive | 
power in the soul. So in the Republic the criticism of the 
first education includes this condemnation of art—alf re yap 
réxvat Bdvavool mov daca ogay elva, Rep. 522 B. 
Some other means must be found to withdraw the mind ® 
from such preoccupation,‘ to give leisure for reflection, 
‘bending it back’ upon itself. For this is just where the 
true nature of the soul is displayed, it appears as ‘ master 
of itself’ in this process of self-examination.® 

In order to find the appropriate nourishment ® for the 
growth of this kind of activity Plato traces it back to its 
lowest manifestation, to its most elementary form (7d dadAov 
rovro). And this he finds to be the power of number, of 
_ counting ; for number implies difference’ and so arouses 
wonder, and hence that questioning ® which we saw to be 
characteristic of thought or reason. This power of calcula- 
tion is just as characteristic of the inherent activity of 
soul as that of rhythmic movement or of appetite, and like 
these has means of nourishment appropriate to itself,® as 
well as its own peculiar pleasure (jdovds oixefas, cf. Phil. 
51D). Such nourishment is supplied by what Plato calls 
the ‘study of the one’ and its infinite divisibility,!° or of 
arithmetic, the art of reckoning ; 1! that is to say, arithmetic 
studied not in connexion with the concrete—money, for 


1 Cf. Rep. iii. gor C. 3 Phil. 58 E, 59 A. 

* Cf. Phaedo 64 E, 65 A. 4 Phaedo 65 C. 

5 Phaedo 94 C, D; cf. Theaet. 189 E, 190 A; also Soph. 263 E. 

* Rep. vii. 522 B, C. 7 Rep. vii. 524 B. 8 Rep. vii. 5aq4 C. 
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instance, od« avAs ovd mpdocews ydptv, 525 C (this would 
be to return to the world of sense)'—but as a purely 
abstract science—dAX’ fos dy éwi Oéav ris Tov apiO pov 
gicews ddixwvrat Ty vonoe: adry—and as ‘the easiest way 
to pass’ from the world of sense to the world of thought.? 

Now this activity once aroused becomes a motive to 
itself, it becomes actual. From being a mere capacity of 
seeing unity in diversity (as in the Phaedrus)® it develops 
into an active grasping at the truth (6péynrac rod dvros) and 
takes on the aspect of a passion * (ér:Ouula again). Reason, 
in fact, the full and final development of the soul’s activity, 
is as the opening of an eye, revealing those hitherto dark 
and half-blind processes by means of which the develop- 
ment itself was taking place. These take on a new mean- 
ing, each having reference now not merely to a part, but to 
the whole ; gpws is no longer a passion for this or that 
object, but for the truth. The very processes character- 
istic of desire,® xévwois and wAfpwors, directed originally to 
mere existence, life, are now seen to point also to the 
‘good life’,® the ‘true being’ or reality of knowledge ; and 
the pleasure corresponding to this enlightened and en- 
hanced activity is characterized by a wholeness and 
completeness that gives it more reality (BéBa:és re Kal 
xa0ape dovy).* Truth, in fact, is seen to be just this, the 
unifying principle that gives form to what was otherwise 
formless, simplicity to what was complex, wholeness to 
what was discrete. When the darkness and chaos of 
sensation yield to the twilight of opinion,$ it is to herald 
the gradual dawning of this sun that is to dispel the 
shadows and show reality in its true light. 

This,® the source of light and existence in the world of 


2 Cf. Laws v. 747 B. ? Rep. 525 C. * Phaedr. 249 C. 
* Rep. v. 475 B; cf. 485 B, and Phileb. 58 D. ® Rep. ix. 585 A, B. 
* Rep. 585 C adons dperijs, and cf. 353 E for dperf as representing ‘ good life ’, 
7 Rep. ix. 586 A. 8 Rep. v. 478 C. ®. Rep. vi. 508 C, E. 
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thought, as the sun in the visible world, is called by Plato 
the ‘Idea of the Good ’—% rof dya6od i8éa. For the Good! 
is for him just that harmony and simplicity which, as was 
said at the beginning, is the actual ¢’ois of the whole. 
The Greek word /déa (it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
note) has a much looser meaning than the English word ; 
it connotes classification, unification. The variety of its 
application can hardly be better illustrated than by the 
passage in the Theaetetus where Plato uses /déa of the 
mind itself? Yet even here the word certainly seems to 
connote unity, the mind being that which unifies the 
multiplicity of sense. Again /déa is the essential or per- 
manent element® in each thing which makes it possible 
to compare and classify, and so lies at the root of 
all thought and reason.’ 

This is the character of idéa as, for instance, opposed 
to alo@nors or déga. These (like the indistinguishable 
shapes of twilight) have no distinctive value,> no common 
or absolute standard by which their relative positions are — 
assigned. Hence it is that to those who live by opinion,® 
following ‘the many formulae of the many men’, the world 
lacks coherence, is a mere chance jumble of phenomena ; 
in the half light shadow and substance are confounded, and 
there is no recognized pattern (rapdéderypa) of truth and 
reality." Such have no permanence or certainty or 
consistency of character, they do not ‘know what they 
know’ (cf. Char. 167), they take up a wrong opinion and 
mistake it for knowledge *; they are different persons at 
different times. So in Protagoras’ supposed argument 
as stated by Socrates in the Theaetetus® a man may be 
said to ‘know and not to know at the same time’—and 


1 Cf. Phil. 65 A, and 66 A. 3 Theaet. 184 D. 8 Parm, 135 C. 
* Parm, 192 A. 5 Theaet. 159 E, 160 A, 161 D. °* Rep.v. 479 A and D. 
T Rep. vi. 484 C. 8 Theaet. 194 B, 199 A. ® Theaet. 166 B. 
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can scarcely be admitted to be ‘one at all and not rather 
many and infinite as the changes which take place in him’. 
But once let him get a grip of reality and all falls into 
place—i.e. let him get an insight into some underlying 
principle, even in his play! (as one might recognize the 
sun by seeing it reflected in water—év Sdact pavrdopara 
avrod, Rep. 516 B), and knowledge will become a real thing 
to him, he will begin to see the ‘whole’ in the ‘all ’,? and 
so becoming truly xéopu0s and ovvorrixds (Rep. 537 C) will 
be able to envisage ‘all time and all existence’. Thus the 
supreme /déa or eldos is the ideal or perfect form of know- 
ledge which would render intelligible the whole of reality, 
as partial sciences render it already in part. Every 
possible perception, thought, feeling, motive, would thus be 
reasonable, i.e. would be recognized for what it was, and 
so find its meaning in the whole. This is why 4 roé éya6od 
idéa is conceived as the form of scientific knowledge, no 
less than -as enlightening the individual reason. In the 
Phaedo® Socrates finds fault with Anaxagoras and the 
physical philosophers for ‘ handling things blindly, as if in 
the dark’ (ynAahavres Gorep év oxéret), and it 1s just 
because they have missed this, the only true source of 
light.* In the Politicus ° the only efficient method of science 
is to proceed by en, by abstraction and reason; things 
of sense are in themselves an insufficient guide, for ‘the 
greatest and noblest truths have no outward images of 
themselves visible to man’.* Just so it is by means of 
this idéa that a man is set above the petty rivalries and 
conceits of ordinary life? (expressed by such maxims as 
‘every man for himself ’—:dvrev pérpov dvOpwrros, or pidros 


1 Cf. the recommendations in Rep. 536 D and 537 C; cf. also Laws xii. 965 C. 

* Theaet. 204 B; cf. also Rep. 486 A. * Phaedogg B. ‘* Phaedo gg C. 

® Pol. 285 A; Phil. 16 C, and above (16 B). * Pol. 285 E, 286 A. 

7 So of the prisoners who had been released from the cave and had seen the 
light of the sun (Rep. vii. 516 D) ; and cf. 586 B of the opposite state. 
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airy was évOperos dice— Laws 731 E), through the per- 
ception of what is the common end of all, an absolute 
standard by which the value of each thing is determined, 
which therefore makes st what st ts—gives it its essential 
nature.' This character appears in regard to every form 
of activity, whether it be displayed in the pursuit of the 
‘necessary pleasures’? of appetite or in the guise of 
emotion or opinion. Opinion, for instance, may be about 
what is to happen (défar peAASyrov), so resolving itself into 
hope or fear, cheerful courage or blank despair. But in 
every case it is reason that gives the clue to truth, 
‘judging which of them is better or worse,’® by reference: 
to the standard which it alone possesses (%) rod perpfou 
-vars).* 

The notion of an absolute standard, a common law under 
which all phenomena are united Plato found, as we saw, 
first awakened by means of number. And a study of 
arithmetic and the other abstract sciences strengthens this 
capacity by drawing the mind away from what is parti- 
cular and variable to what is general and permanent. 
This process of abstraction is figured as a constant dia- 
logue of the mind with itself,* in which parts are being 
continually discriminated in a whole,’ in fact he calls this 
activity dialectic® (a term connoting such a process), by 
whose consummation ‘the essence of each thing’ and its 
place in the whole are conceived. Only in so far as this 
is attained can a man be said, in Plato’s phrase, to possess 
‘mind’ (voés).® Unless he can distinguish the universal 
principle and hold to it through all that may beset him 


2 Rep. vii. 537 C. 
* E.g.in Phil. 63 B, C, it is the presence of such knowledge that enables 


these pleasures to be distinguished. ® Laws i. 644 C, D. 
* Pol. 283 D, E, 284 A, where the existence of such a standard is asserted. 
5 Rep. vii. 545 C 6 Soph, 263 E. 7 Soph. 253 D, 254 A. 


® Soph. 253 D; Rep. vii. 534 B. © Rep. 534 B. 
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he has no grasp of reality, he is still in the land of 
shadows.! 

But this activity, whether it be called dialectic, reason, 
abstraction, or thought, was concerned, we saw, with the 
whole soul (dv dg rH yWuy7 wepiaxréor efvar, Rep. 518 C). 
It takes up the process of assimilation no longer in 
a haphazard and groping fashion, but as consciously 
aiming at a conceived perfection.? This 1s made evident 
-in the language of the Republic: the ‘Idea’ or Form of 
‘the Good is not only the standard of reason and thought, 
_but the aim (cxozés) of desire_and of conduct. It is of the 
nature of an end—selfsufficing and complete (adrépxns),4 
—that perfection of its own nature at which every creature 
aims 5—for it is ‘the nature of the soul’s activity to desire 
the truth ’ (réduxe rijs yruy ns ddvapis épay re rob dAnOobs) and 
to do everything for the sake of tt (xai mév@’ Evexa rovrov 
mparrev),® ie. it is the mottve of conduct, not a passive 
idea in the mind, but active, seeking realization in act—as 
in the Phaedo in the exercise of reason the soul is grasping 
after truth (Gray édpéynrat rod dvros)." The other and lower 
forms of psychical activity were also aiming at the realiza- 
tion of ¢vats, but as it were blindly groping after it in the 
dark. Now it is as though a man walking in his sleep 
should suddenly awake to the direction of his movements :® 
there is no more drifting when reason takes the helm (vods 
_ Ypuxijs kuBepyirns—Phaedrus 247 C). 


THe WILL 


It is in some such wholeness of mental activity, in that 
which is the expression of the whole self, that Plato finds the 
exercise of Will. In the Gorgias he states plainly enough 
that no basis for willis to be found in 66£a:, mere emotional 


1 Rep. 534 C. 2 Rep. 490 A, B. 3 So in Rep. vii. 519 C. 
‘ Cf. Phil. 67 A, 60 C. 5 Phil, aa B. ¢ Phil. 58 D. 
7 Phaedo 65 C; cf. Rep. 485 D. 8 Cf. Pol. 277 D, 278 E. 
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impulses and impressions. Tyrants,’ he says there, do 
what thus impresses them at the moment (6 zs dy avrois 
66én Bédrioroyr elva:), and yet their will is not concerned in 
it (ovdey dy Bovdovra:). In the Republic? there occurs an 
almost identical statement, 1) rupayvoupévyn dpa yvyi) fKiora 
woinoet & dv BovAnOf, and, as in the Gorgias the condition 
is ascribed to absence of reason, vois, so here it is due to 
a want of wholeness (ds wepi Sdns elreiv wvyijs). The 
tyrant stands for the mind that is not master of itself, but 
its own slave’ (The Greek phrases that correspond to 
these—xpelrray éavroi, firrwy éavrof *—show more of the 
implied truth, since they possess also the meaning: ‘better 
than oneself * and ‘ worse than oneself’; that is to say, the 
way for a man to make the best of himself, to realize his © 
own nature, is also that described as ‘self-mastery ’.) 

The contrast of slavery and freedom in regard to 
character and action is one that constantly recurs in the 
Platonic dialogues. So, for instance, ‘ virtue’ itself may be 
of a slavish kind (i.e. if it lack thought, dpdrvnors) ;5 those 
who have no grasp of truth are accused of dvedevdepia,® 
and lawyers, as mere sharp men of the world, are, as 
compared to philosophers who strive after reality, ds ofxérat 
mpos éXevbépous.? In the Laws the statement is made that 
‘to conquer oneself is the best of all victories, to be worsted 
by oneself the basest of all defeats ’.° 

The fundamental difference between the two kinds of 
‘defeat’ or ‘victory ’,® between the real freedom and the : 
false, is put concisely in the Republic—it is the difference. 
between being ‘king of oneself’ and ‘tyrant of oneself’.?°: 
The tyrannical man thinks himself free,’ but in fact his : 


1 Gorg. 466 D. 2 Rep. ix. 577 E. > Rep. ix. 577 D. 
* Cf. Rep. iv. 431 A. 5 Phaedo 69 B. 

* Cf. Rep. vi. 486 B, where the converse statement is made. 

1 Theaet. 172 C, D, 173 A; cf. also Symp. aro D, ® Laws i. 626 E. 

® Rep. iv. 430 E. ' 20 Rep. ix. 580 C. 


Cf. Rep. viii. 56x D (though here he is still in the ‘ democratic’ stage). 
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nature is so chaotic and diverse (zrorxfAos) that he cannot 
be said to possess a self (éavrof av dxpdrwp),? whereas the 
true or kingly ruler, while free from the claims of ambition, 
acknowledges himself the servant of the guiding principle 
or law.’ A similar contrast is drawn out in Book IX * in 
regard to the ‘three-fold creature’, between the state of 
freedom which is licence and enmity, where the beasts are 
free to drag the man whither they will and all may ‘bite 
and devour each other’, and the opposite, which is the 
reign of law and friendship. Here again the contrast 1s 
between variety and simplicity, the clash and chaos of 
anarchy and the simplicity and ‘continence’ (éyxpdéreta) of 
order, so that the one is seen to be the distortion and. 
enslavement, the other the free development, of vers. 
Simplicity is in fact for Plato an equivalent of freedom— 
freedom from alloy and admixture, and so purity ;° free- 
dom from random and contradictory impulse, and so 
singleness,® as of movement in a straight line (rd ev6¥) ;7 yet 
directed by a necessity within, not by coercion from with- 
out. Freedom ® in this sense is the result always of some 
guiding principle or law (€xovros év aire 7d Oeiov dpxor), 
hence dvedevbepfa is equivalent to dvapyxia, ‘excess of 
freedom’ issues in ‘excess of slavery ’.’° 

In order then that a mind may be free to will in any 
practical sense, it must have this character of simplicity, it 
must be directed as a whole towards the “Attainment of its 
object," and this, Plato says, can only be when thought 
and reason are in the ascendant.’2_ The real end, all men 


1 Cf. Rep. viii. 56x E. 3 Rep. ix. 579 C. 3 Rep. vii. 540 D, E. 

* Rep. ix. 589 A, B; cf. for the first state the democratic city of Rep. 56a E, 
563 A, B. 5 Cf. Phaedo 69 C. 

* Laws i. 635 D dwAds dv8petor wat trevOéinna; cf. Rep. 549 B elAcwpewis wpds 
dperny. " Theaet. 173 A. * Cf. Rep. vii. 540 D, E rovrgy inperotvres. 

» Rep. ix. 590 D; cf. Protag. 326 D. 0 Rep. viii. 564 A; Laws 699 E. 

1! Gorg. 507 D savra eis rovTO 7a abou cuvTeivoyra. 2 Rep. 582 D. 
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agree, is the-‘Good’, this it is which gives Form and 
wholeness. The intervening objects of endeavour, the 
means, Ta perafv, are as it were parts of the whole—its 
‘content ’, and reason alone is the power of discrimination 
that can duly analyse the whole into its parts, and again 
give each part its place in the whole.' It is only through 
reason that the individual dééa:? (e. g. resolutions * to do this 


or that) can find the truth they aim at, and play their part 
ind cheme hole. ~The prayer of 


a fool,’ says Plato, ‘is full of danger, being likely to end in 
the opposite of what he desires.’ ¢ 
So, on the one hand, there is the assertion of the universal 
form of will, that all voluntary action is directed to the 
ood 5—and on the other, that actions are not in themselves 
good or bad,® but o ccording to that which directs 
‘them; and the co-ordination of these two statements 


seems to be this, that if the motive be the Idea of Gaod, 


only then will the means be rightly chosen; if not, the 


“separate -acts—or resolutions have no standard to guide 


them,’ and the life, aiming at no clear end, 1s the sport of 


chance. 
So to say that all men will the good, is only to say 


that alf men have reason. The one as well as the other 
may be latent, inactive, and until the sun appears above 
the horizon—until the G ears .In_consciousness— 


darkness, or at best twilight, will be the condition of the 


soul.* Such a consciousness of the End 1s reflection, 1s 
self. knowledge,® since it involves recognition of the true 
ng eS 


1 So in Phil. 16 C, D, E. 3 Cf, Theaet. 202 B, C, * Cf. p. 17, note 5. 

* Laws iii. 688 B. 5 Meno 78 A; Phil. aa B. 

6 Symp. 181 A; Euthyd, 28x D, E. 

7 Cf. Rep. vii. 5:9 C, 561 B, C; so in Phil. 30 D, 31 A, mind is of the nature of 
cause, and so rules or guides ; cf. 28 E. 

* The sort of day-dreamer described Rep. v. 458 A. 

® Cf, Phil. 48 C, 49 A, where the opposite condition is recognized as vicious. 
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aim of self. That is to say, it 1s as the self is known, is ¢ 
‘mastered’, in the whole and in detail, that will develops.? 
In the Laws Plato returns to this notion of self-mastery * 
and illustrates, by a vivid simile, its relation to reason. 
Man is there conceived as a ‘puppet of the Gods’, ® having 
‘affections’ in him, ‘like cords and strings which pull 
different and opposite ways and to opposite actions ’.* 
The ‘one among these cords that every man ought to 
grasp and never let go’ is ‘the sacred and golden cord of 
reason ’’—‘with this he must pull against all the rest’, 
which are ‘hard and of iron’. Being thus softer than the 
rest the golden principle must ‘needs have ministers to 
help it in vanquishing the others’. Here Plato clearly 
indicates that a condition of self-mastery is the result of 
a growth of mind, needing special conditions for its develop- 
ment,® and not to be looked for in the earlier stages; as 
also when he describes the drunkard who has no control 
of himself as ‘returning to the state of soul in which he 


was when a young child’.” So, though no man is willingly 
__bad,* or_of-his-ewn-accord injures? the self within him, 
“yet on the other hand no man is good, realizes and orders 
and organizes his true self, unconsctously !°—instinctively 
“or by accident. Indeed, in the Charmides, Plato almost 
seems to allow the conclusion that swdppocdyn, self-mastery, 
ts self-knowledge. This word cadpoctvn stands, perhaps, 
more than any other in the Platonic dialogues,'? for the Good 


1 Rep. iv. 442 C, D; cf. below, 443 B. 


* Laws i. 645 B. 3 Laws i. 644 E (cf. also 803 C). * Ibid. 

5 Laws. i, 645 A. 

© Rep. iv. 431 A, B. Note the word d«dAacroy implying need of training or 
correction, «éAauts. 7 Laws i. 645 E. 

5 Laws v. 731 C, ix. 860 D; Protag. 345 E. ® Apol. a5 D. 

10 Charm. 164 A. 


11 Also Laws iv. 710 A, where the vulgar conception of sappoctvy is distin- 
guished as having just this instinctive character. 

12, So in Gorg. 504 B it corresponds to 7déf:s, the scheme or law that 
governs a work of art. 
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ill, the aspect of dpévnors viewed from the side of desire 

d as displayed inc (so that as épws is to dé£€a, so is 
cappootvn to dpévyais). It is the law of the soul,! which it 
must follow just as the artist or craftsman must follow the 
law of his craft, but a law here become explicit, and so 
the source of all ‘reasonable’ action.? cadpocdvy is the 
conscious acceptance and preservation of that ‘normal’ 
state in which emotion and desire are subordinate,* con- 
scious, 1.e. the mastery of self by self, ‘training and being 
trained by oneself,’ as Plato saysin the Timaeus.* Being 
thus the attainment of harmony in the self ({updovig rw 
xai dppovig mpocéoxe, Rep. 430E), cwpportvn is always. 
emphatically of the whole (d:’ dAns drexvas rérarat),> and 
answers to the exercise of reason. But as reason and 
thought may be regarded specially as the organization of 
opinion,’ so may swdpoctvvn be looked upon as the appear- — 
ance of the guiding principle in épas ® itself (yevvjaas voiv).® 
The instinctive impulse of attraction to what seems beautiful 
becomes a conscious striving after an ideal perfection. As 
before, it is the enlightenment of the blind? impulses by the 
‘Idea of the Good’. It is the wholeness and completeness 
of this, its self-sufficiency (avrdpxera), that gives wholeness 
and completeness to the self!* through assimilation. So the 
girécogos of Rep. 485 B, who is ed¢pear, is at once a whole- 
hearted lover and a lover of the whole!®—he loves the 
whole of truth (wdéons dAnOeias) and his desires are wholly 
directed intothis channel (do7rep peta éxeioe drwy erevpévov).'4 
Desire in this final sense is not merely a general term for 
various kinds of mental activity, but expresses the fusing of 


1 Cf. Gorg. 506 E, 583 E. 
* Cf. Gorg. 507 B, C (reasonable because virtuous ; cf. Phaedo 69 B). 


$ Rep. iv. 430 E. * Tim. 89 D. - 5 Rep. iv. 431 E, 432 A. 
* Laws iii. 693 C. 7 Cf. Rep. vi. 508 D; Pol. 278 A. 
® Rep. iii. 403 A, 490 A, B. ® Rep. vi. 490 B. 

30 Rep. vi. 484 C; cf. also 506 C. M Rep. vii. 540 A. 


8 Rep. iii. 387 D. 13 Rep. vi..485 B and D. 14 bid. 
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the different forms into a whole. The pleasure which is 
the fulfilment of such desire is of a corresponding character. 
In the passage from the Republic (490 B) noted above? 
the realization of self in the complete activity of reason is 
marked by cessation of pain (yevyvijcas voiy cai dAjbeary... 
ora Ajyot @divos, mpiv 8 ov). This is the same state that 
is described in the Philebus? as ‘a union of wisdom and 
pleasure ’—there (where, in the enumeration of the ‘ finite, 
the infinite, the union of the two, and the cause of the 
union ’, it belongs to the ‘third class’) it is a ‘union of 
finite and infinite’. Pleasure at last loses its ‘formless’ 
nature and, being no longer partial but of the whole, comes 
to have a share in truth and reality. The statement is 
more fully explained later in the Dialogue,* where the 
question is raised as to the kind of pleasure that is united 
to wisdom, and the answer given from both points of view 
is the same. Pleasure* demands some discriminating 
power, some criterion, to assign its limits; and wisdom,® on 
the other hand, finds that it cannot coexist with pleasures 
which are excessive—‘ very great and strong,’ péyiorat xa 
opodpérara:t. In this mixture the essential character is 
truth, simplicity, measure,’ the realty that corresponds 
only toreason. Without it there is chaos (crdots), the form 
of the true nature is not discerned—the ‘good’ that belongs 
to it (ré more ey re dvOpémrm xal TO wavri réguKev dyabdy Kal 
riva idéav abriy elval wore pavrevréoy);® the result is a ‘ dis- 
orderly jumble disordering the possessor of it ’,® there is no 
self-knowledge. In the Republic ’° again reason is the only 
‘instrument of judgment’ (d:’ od det dpydvou xplverOar) by 
which pleasures are discriminated and a real power of choice 
is exercised ; self-mastery implies a discrimination of all the 


1 Cf. p. 42, note 2, 2 Cf, Phil. 27 D. 3 Phil.3r A. ‘ Phil. 61 C. 
5 Phil. 63 B,C, * Phil. 63 C, 64 A. 7 Cf. below, 64 D. 
§ Phil. 64 A. ® Phil. 64 E. 10 Rep. ix. 582 D. 
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various forms of self-activity... And in the Laws too it 
is the yielding to pleasure that is described as the most 
conspicuous and shameful loss of will.* 

We are thus brought back to the indissoluble relation- 


ship between cwdppoctvy and Ppévycts §—between conduct : 
and reason, self-control and self-knowledge.‘ Itis the purg- | 


ing process of vofs at work on opinion that clears the ‘ eye 
of the soul’ to behold its own true image. The appropriate 
emotion, when 6uyés finds its place as the ally of reason, 
that marks this awakening, is shame—alcytvn, aidds— 
characteristic always of swppootvn as modesty, moderation, 
and no less the companion of ¢pévycis.6 The opposite 
condition to vofis—dvo.a—is for Plato closely akin to in- 
sanity :’ Just as we should deny the possession of will ® 
to a man of unsound mind, so would he to the man who is 
dévovs—mindless—or dépa64s—ignorant. It is because of 
épabia, says Socrates in the Protagoras,® that a man loses 
control of himself; or again, as he says earlier in the 
dialogue,’ itis through lack of knowledge that_men_err 
the choice of pleasures and pains. is somewhat crude 
statement, making wisdom a mere matter of ‘skilful 
weighing’," reappears in a more serious form in the Repub- 
lic, where the whole of life 1s seen to be actually a training 
of the power of choice, and all education directed to this 


1 Rep. 58a (A-E). 3 Laws i. 633 E. 8 Laws iii. 693 C. 

* Rep. 591 B; also 586 D émOupia ... 77 émorhpy wat Adyy éwdpevar rds 
GAnOecraras (H8ovds) An~owvra:: cf. 583 B. These ‘unreal’ pleasures are 
wAnpwpara of a partial activity not of the whole self, so dvev Aoyiopod re Kal vot 
(586 D), whereas 7 pirooddy éxopévns dxdans Tis puxijs.. . . (E). 

5 Soph. a30 C, D; Rep. 527 D, and Phaedo 69 C, in all of which this con- 
ception of «4@apors occurs. 

© Of the good steed in Phaedr. 253 D, E; ofthe wild beast let loose, Rep. ix. 
571 C; cf. also Laws 647 D. 

7 Tim. 86B. ® Tim. 72 A. 

* Protag. 358 C. ™ Protag. 357 D; and above, 357A. ™ Protag. 356 B. 
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end.!. And elsewhere there occurs a further correction of 
this rough and ready notion of the Protagoras. The know- 
ledge * required to keep a man straight (evOiva:, xaropOobr, 
cf. Prot. 326 D) is no mere cleverness, de:vérns, it is no mere 
acquisition of dexterity or skill. For, let the excellence of 
hand or weapon be what they will, the marksman’s eye is 
the essential thing if he would find his aim ;* he wills to 
accomplish this, but his will can only be effective in so far 
as these two, hand and eye, are inaccord.* In this sense 
misconducti ‘ j n’, ignorance means absence 
of will because absence of uni d organization.” And 
Wa there eons t bec possibility of some kind of mean 
state which may be a sort of ignorance and yet not actual 
otdots. This is even suggested by a comparison of the 
‘skilful weighing’ of the Protagoras with the reasoned 
judgment of the Republic: the one is a result of experi- 
ence and practice (éu7epfa xai rp:B7y), the sort of thing 
Plato would condemn as ‘ false art ’,* the other a matter of 
understanding and science (émiorfpn). ™Spurious arts 
arrive at their conclusions by a sort of ‘rule of thumb’ or 
shrewd guess-work (rais rijs ocroyaorixis mporypopévous 
duydpec.y), and such is the ‘ hit or miss’ method of conduct, 
which without reasoned knowledge may sometimes never- 
theless hit the mark. In the Sophist® precisely this con- 
dition is described, and distinguished, as outward de- 
formity and distortion (dperpfa, aicyos), from the inward 
state of disease (vécos) and disintegration (ordovs).2 The 
latter alone is marked off as vice—ovnpia—and seems to 
answer to the ‘insane’ condition that altogether lacks will, 
for the former is described as‘aiming at a mark and failing 


1 Rep. x. 618 B,C. =? Theaet. 176 B, C. 3 Cf. Soph. 228 C, 
* Soph. 228 D yuxiy dydnrov dpuerpov Oeréor. 
5 Rep. iv. 444 A, B, and below, D. ' © Cf. Gorg. 465 A. 


* Phil. 55 E. ® Cf. Soph. 228 C, D. ® Soph. 227 E, 228 A, C. 
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to hit it’; it has the appearance at any rate of a whole- 
hearted though misdirected activity. This, Plato says,? is 
‘ignorance’ which men ‘will not allow to be vice, because 
exsisting only in the soul’® The defect, that is to say, 
hes within; will of this kind rests, by hypothesis, on no 
basis of reflection, no reference to an absolute standard ¢ (it 
is duerpos).5 It answers to what has been already called 
‘associative knowledge’ (p. 31); dependent entirely on the 
concrete—on its own individual experiences, necessarily 
‘so partial—and unable to reason from these to a general 
principle, it is constantly liable to error.® For this ‘em- 
pirical practice of the senses’” (ras aicOjoes Karapederay 
éumretpiz) may work evil as well as good in the development 
of mind. The fact on which it relies, viz. that all experi- 
ence leaves its mark, may lead to such distortion of the 
soul’s nature ® as to destroy the very power of choice.’ That 
this does not more often happen is due solely to the fact 
that the right kind of experience is supplied and leaves its 
-own traces behind (rapade/ypara °)." By constant habitua- 
tion (€v7Gea)12 even the blind hand may thus acquire skill 
to hit the mark. This kind of will then, if it can be called 
such, acts as it were from without, is in fact merely ‘social’ 
(Snuortx? &per4)—the reflection in the individual of the will 
of the community.!® It is the sort of will displayed by 
‘bees or ants’, not a distinctive capacity of human nature.'* 
As such it has little of truth or stability ; it must either de- 


2 Cf. Soph, 228 C. ? Soph. 228 E. 
5 Such at least is the meaning Jowett allows to the passage. 
* Rep. vi. 505 E. * Soph. 228 D. ® Rep. ix. 584 E, 586 A. 


T Phil. 55 E. ® Rep. iii. 409 A, B. ®° Rep. 409 B; Laws 728 A, B, C. 

40 Cf. Theaet. 173 A (of those trained in the law courts) 70 éAcuGepoy dpypyrat, 
dvayxaovoa aparrey oxohid. 11 Laws iii. 679 C. 

12 The accepted meaning of the word ¢i70e:a—simplicity, foolishness—serves 
to bring out the antithesis between mere habit and reason. 

18 Phaedo 82 B; cf. also Rep. 619 C (of the man who chose the tyrant’s lot). 

14 Phaedo 8a B. 
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generate or develop. So it is that Plato distinguishes - 
within it a better and a worse. The worse kind of @yvora, 
he says, is that self-ignorance which mistakes itself for know- 
ledge.! This will easily develop into ordats and rovnpia, for 
the man who thinks he knows will not hesitate to set himself 
up against the laws ? ‘like a rival craftsman’, committing 
so ‘the very worst kind of error’, duapryparos dydprnpa 
moAAamAdatov (Pol. 300 B). On_the other hand, a a_con- 
sciousness of 1 ignorance is, at once, an advance towards 
_knowledge,® a first step on the way to the attainmerit of 
will * in the due co-ordination of means to ends. This must 
be aroused by free discussion, by a sifting of accepted 
opinions and notions,® in fact by the process already de- 
scribed (see above, p. 49) as the only means of purging 


the ‘instrument of judgment’. $o reason is-after all 
: to any stable developm ill. . Not only so, 


but in this intermediate and unstable state it is easy to re- 
cognize the characteristic features of dééa.6 That too was 
a kind of ‘aiming at a mark’ (régov BodAg),” but unenlight- 
ened and liable to error, emotional, swayed by pleasures 
and pains, a state characteristic of children and even 
animals (as here of ‘bees and ants’). As reason and 
thought correspond to real will so the spurious kind 
of will is found to correspond to the spurious kind of 
thought. 

Individual will seems in this conclusion required to 
transcend mere habit as enforced by the general will and 
expressed in law and custom. This gives to laws,® in 
their demand for unreasoning obedience, the aspect of 


1 Soph. a29 C ; cf. Laws ii, 670 C ; Theaet. 176 D, 177A. 

2 Like the &yuoupyés of Protag. 327 C; cf. the true craftsman of Pol. 297 A. 

3 Apol. 23 B. “ Meno 84 B, C, the recognition of difficulty rouses will. 

* Theaet. r50 C. 

® Theaet. 176 B, the motive of action is mere 3éfa, appearance, (va pi) xaxds wal 
tva dya0es Sonp elvas ; cf. Rep, vi. 505 D. 7 Cratyl. 420 C. ® Pol. 294 C. 
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cramping and hindering the free development of mental 
activity. Anda certain truth is found to underlie this view. 
Laws purport to be of the nature of the changeless while 
they belong to the region of change. It is only the ideal 
itself that can possess this permanent character, and be in 
very truth and by its own nature (as (déa) all-embracing ;! 
it is this only by which every individual act could be 
recognized in its true meaning.? Law in fact, as it deals 
with the world of changing phenomena, ought to be of the 
nature of an art, admitting a constant progress towards 
the realization of an ideal ;* only as such would it represent 
wilt guided by intelligence.* But this is almost incom- 
patible with the essential element of custom, by which 
alone its ascendancy has to be gained. Hence written law 
is Inevitably a sort of compromise, and to follow it 1s, 
as Plato says, only ‘the second best way ’—devrepos mdois.® 
Its justification lies in the fact, so clearly and constantly 
affirmed by Plato, that only a few minds reach anything 
like a complete development.’ Those few who do attain 
to an unclouded vision of the ideal use that as an unerring 
guide in all their actions,® but to others it appears only in 

‘copies’ ;° not having a guiding principle within they must 
make shift to accept guidance from without,!® which in 
time comes to leave its mark upon them " and so to furnish 
them with a secondary kind of self-guidance. This is the 
Sebrepos mobs of that written and customary law which ‘ 
is within the power of any one who will to learn for 
himself ’.1? 

2 Cf. Rep. 517 C. 3 Rep. vi. 500 D; Pol. 294 B. > Pol. 297 A. 

* Ibid., 7d pera vod wat réxvns dixasdrarov. 

5 Pol. 300 E; cf. above, 299 C, D wdarpia €6n. 

6 Pol. 297 D, and below, goo B, C; cf. also above, 299 E. 

7 Cf. above, p. 22, note 8. ® Rep. 540 A; Pol. 300 C, D. 

® Pol. 300 B puphyara ris dAnOelas. 10 Rep. ix. 590 D. 


1 Cf, Rep.619 C 0a dperfs pereacAngpéra. This is why the law-giver is Bqnsoupyés 
dpetns Rep. 500 D. 12 Pol, 2ag9 C. : 
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Yet here we discern a crux. Man is for Plato the 
outcome of society, no less than~Society of man* How 
“then, if the law represents-omly ooga and Sqporcx dperd, is 
there to be any development of that more complete 
activity which issues in reason and will? Law is the will 


of the community, and the will of the communit es 
the will of the individual The old difficulty has to be 
aced of the impossibility of an equation between whole* 
and parts. ; 


In the first place the very existence of law implies 
a certain stage of mental activity 3—and a stage which is 
itself transitional. The law-abiding mind has already 
emerged from the condition of o7dovs. In that state there 
was no suggestion of order or harmony, no consistency 
—all was in such chaos that there was no possibility of 
receiving impression, of taking form from without, no 
capacity for friendship or social life“ Such a character is 
anti-social, essentially selfish and individualistic; being 
impervious to persuasion and opinion it cannot in any true 
sense form part of a community, and if present in it is 
a disintegrating element, a standing menace until it is 
either annihilated or reformed.’ In the latter case there 
is developed, by the awakening of the latent receptivity of 
emotion, the sense of rhythm and order. The mind 
becomes open to persuasion, receptive of impressions, and 
through sympathy grows to a sense of membership and 
community.? Whereas the lower nature was like a wild 
beast that could only be kept chained up,’ this ts like an’: 


1 Rep. viii. 544 D; cf. vii. 520 A. 

* So in the ironical description in Rep. vi. 492 B, C. 

3 Pol. 309 A duces... ixaval. .. 3éfacbas fUpputiw mpds GAANAas. 

* Pol. 308 E px) 8uvapévous xowowveiv ; cf. also the man described in Gorg. 507 E 
as Anorov Bioy (av who is also kowwveiy dddvaros. 


* Laws ix. 862 C, E; Pol. 308 E, 309 A; Soph. 229 A; Gorg. 505 B, 


te ot... .. © Garg. 506 E, 507 D. 7 Rep. 462 B. 8 Tim. 7o E. 
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animal whose intelligence can be tamed and trained to 
habits of obedience.! 

This then is the state of dnportx) dpery, but it is itself 
transitory, tending always to develop or degenerate. 
This has already been recognized as its character whether 
distinguished as dééga or as the spurious kind of will; it is 
a stage of growth which has latent within it the germ, as it 
were, of the completer nature. That, Plato says emphati- 
cally, is never destroyed,? always present it makes itself 
felt in the transition which inevitably takes place,’ either 
as an increased sharpness and keenness in the region of 
associative knowledge‘ (dféws dtopé raira éf’ & rérpamrai)® 
or® as a power of grasping the reality (r@ é4A764) which gives 
to that its meaning. 

To make clearer this process of development, as it takes 
place in the community, it may be viewed from another 
side, viz. as the emergence of the idea (éd€a) of the Self and 
what itincludes. The lowest or anti-social stage is like that 
of the third form of soul described in the Timaeus (77 B)— 
 oTpapevri abt év éaut@ wrepi éaurd, riv pev Ewer dracapév 
kivnow, Th Ot oixeia yxpnoapévo—no claim is admitted from 
without, but? all is self, or taken to belong to it (ofxetov, or 
rather “.ov). Hence there is no limit, no satisfaction to 
desire,’ its character is wAeove gia,’ it is described as drAjoro- 
rarov..° Qn the entrance of order and a sense of measure 
there arises a recognition of part and whole—r6 otxeiov itself 
admits of this relationship—for if, when one member 
suffers, all the other members suffer with it,!! what is 
another’s is at the same time one’s own and of the whole,” 
cf. Rep. 463 B, 462 D ov... rdv pev olxeiov ws éavrod vopifer 


re kai Néyer Tov O€ dAASTpLOY ds ody éauvTod. ‘Evds wdoyxovtos 


1 Rep. ix. 589 B; and also Book IV, 440 D. 2 Rep. vii. 518 E. 
7 Rep.s1gA. ‘* Cf. Rep. vii.516C. 5 Rep.519 A. © Rep. vii. 519A, B. 
7 Rep. v. 466 B, C. ® Gorg. 507 E. ® Gorg. 508 A. 


10 Rep. 442 A. 11 Rep. v. 464 B. 13 Rep. v. 464 A. 
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Tav moAtToY érioby 4) adyabdy 9 Kaxéy, 4 mods pddLoTa 
gyoe: dauras elvat 76 wéoyov. Self has now become a part 
of the body politic, with its own proper functions and 
limits; this is the condition of ‘social virtue’. But then 
follows the further development: it is not enough that 
this relationship should be blindly accepted, it must be 
recognized as the fulfilment, or tending towards the fulfil- 


‘ment, of the good of the self—its true nature. This is 


reflection, the ‘state established within the soul’ in corre- 
spondence with the whole in which it forms part? Behind 
the law is now seen the will, the ‘law-giver’,? bending the 
individual wills to his own direction, which is truly theirs. 
For the end is not such as to be one man’s good as opposed 
to others’—any ‘good’ which assumes this character is 
necessarily inadequate—produces ordots*—it must be the 
same alike for ruler and for ruled, and such as to harmonize 
and give meaning to their several functions. So the self 
embraces again and in a new sense the whole. 1d ié:ov has 
grown to include 76 ofxetov, by a development correspond- 
ing to the three modes in which the general will is ex- 
pressed, P68q kal véum xai 7@ dAn Oct Adyo.® If this true 
development does not take place, the true notion of self is 
warped and stunted, so as to clash with that of others 
(4A HAous dvradtxeiv),® the good of the self (7d Zd:ov dyador) 
does not embrace the good of the whole (which should 
also be 76 ofxeiov), so that a man ‘runs away from the law 
like a child from its father’,’ and there is areturn to ordots 


1 Pol. 301 E. 3 Rep. x. 590 E, 591 A. 

* Rep. vii. 519 E. (Adam prefers the reading vépg to vopodérp, but only as 
suggesting the ideal voyodérys.) 

* Rep. vii. sar A; and cf. below, viii. 548 A; cf. also v. 462 B 4 d€ ye Tay 
rovovroy idiwos daAdber, . 5 Cf. Laws vi. 783 A. 

6 Theaet. 173 A, B. This is the condition called by Plato opu«podcyia, 
narrowness, inability to grasp the whole ; cf. Rep. 486 B. 

7 Rep. viii. 548 B. 
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— (olépevor rayabdv dciv dpmrdfeyv).1 All this serves to confirm 
the contention that the absolute rule of law is only second- 
best, and to show why Plato demands that there shall be 
_rulers above the laws ? who, having passed from the stage 
of accepting and following these copies of the truth * to the 
attainment of truth itself, may be able to return to them 
and give them a truer meaning for others. For. such 
ruling or law-giving would indeed become an art,® and so 
would lose its undesirable limitations. Under such con- 
ditions the law-abiding citizen, grasping in his turn the 
principles of the art, may develop into the law-making 
philosopher,® and in any case the tendency towards a true 
development, though it be slow to take effect, may at least 
save him from degenerating into a state of brutish stupidity 
or lawlessness.’ While confirmed in virtuous habits he 
would not be without opportunity of being roused to an 
activity beyond this by having ‘characters put before him 
better than his own’.? Insuch a community mental activity 
can freely develop; the harmony of such activity is secured 
by the harmony of the whole.? As inthe web the warp and .- 
woof being closely interwoven correct each other’s defici- 
encies, so the bolder natures learn gentleness and the 
gentler ones boldness from their association in a com- 
munity.” The individual is enabled to grasp the concep- 
tion of a harmonious whole, and ‘setting his own house in 
order’ (ra ofxeia ef Oéuevos) he in his turn serves, by his 
individual purposes displayed in the affairs of life, to 
strengthen by his own the general will.” 


1 Cf. p. 56, note 1. 3 Pol. 309 C, D. 3 Pol. 300 D. 
* Rep. vii. 520 C. 5 Pol. goo C. 6 Pol. 296 A, B. 
7 Pol. 309 D, E. | 


8 Laws ii. 659 C; cf. Rep. vii. 52x A for the kind of character he will have 
as an example or a ‘ means of escape ’ (cf. Theaet. 176 A). 

® So Rep. iv. 443 C, the outward is only an image of the inward harmony; 
and in Book VII, 540 B, again, ‘ like ruler like subject’. 

10 Pol. 309 B. 11 Rep. iv. 443 D; cf. also Laws i. 645 A. 
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Some such solution as this seems to be given by Plato 
to the question as to the nature and freedom of the will, at 
least of the will in its normal scopeand development. But 
the question naturally arises: given such direction as it 
would receive in the ideal community, is its development 
secure—is it then purely determined towards its own 
perfection? Plato’s answer isinthe negative. All natures 
do not start equally well equipped for the struggle (roy 
ayava tobrov).! Like different ‘blocks of wax’, some are 
finer, take deeper and more lasting impressions, than others 
—such minds are quick to learn and to remember, accurate 
and clear in their perceptions. The opposite kind are 
slow, see and hear and think awry—zapopéoi re kai 
Tapakovouct Kai trapavoofo.—and are constantly in error or 
ignorance.’ So they start handicapped in the race of life, 
for the senses are the means of all knowledge.* Such 
minds have less capacity for development in any direction 
(dcbev7 dé diow peyddrov otre dyabav obre Kakayv airiay roré 
éceoOac —Rep. 491 E), whereas the well-endowed (ai 
evgvéorarai) require only suitable training to realize their 
inherent nature. Hence it is easy to distinguish such 
a nature even in childhood,® nay in their very play children, 
, Plato says, reveal their character and disposition.’ Also 
‘he seems to note that even among the well-endowed 
. natures there are inherent differences of taste and tendency: 
e.g. in the Phaedrus,® where he ascribes differences of 
- Individuality to the guardian god assigned to each soul 
fbefore birth, and again in the Republic,» where each 
| citizen is to serve the state by exercise of his own appro- 
| priate skill. The reverse of the evdu7s are the natures that 
naturally lack balance (éo7ep ra dvepudriora maAoia), that 


1 Gorg. 526 E. 3 Theaet, 194 C, D. 3 Theaet. 194 E, 195 A. 
‘ Theaet. 186 C. 5 Rep. vi. 491 E, 492 A; cf. above, 486 D. 
6 Rep. vi. 486 B. 7 Pol. 308 D; cf. also Rep. iii. 413 C. 


8 Phaedr. 253 A. ® Rep. ii. 370 A, B, 519 E-520 A. 10 Theaet. 144 B. 
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run to excess, wAnppedodoa ;1 in such, déors, the natural 
- harmony, would seem to be not so much latent as actually 
lacking, so that no realization of it is possible? You 
cannot give sight to blind eyes, Plato says, as some seem 
to think. Such natures, he would say, being really 
‘insane’ (yavixdérepot, vooddets), should be restrained by 
force and so rendered harmless to the community.‘ 
Again these ignoble natures! (vé6o, for they are not yvjoror, 
(true-born)—not normal) are represented as maimed and 
deformed (xAoé).6 This defect is at bottom the same as 
mAnupéveca, unevenness, lack of balance and consistency ; 
and although in the passage just noted the fault seems to 
lie in the lack of Oupés, ‘ half-heartedness ’, yet it is after all 
chiefly reason, the power of abstraction, that is wanting. 
The ‘half-hearted ’ disposition is ¢:A6Onpos, grroyupvacris, 
but not ¢iAopuaOys, the abstract does not appeal to him, is 
not oixeios, does not correspond to anything within. He 
will be of those who at best attain a certain social excel- 
lence. For the mind can grow only by assimilation,’ it is 
useless to try by mere force to put into it something alien 
to it—ypuyf St Biasov obdey Expovoy péOnpua® This is one 
side of the truth: on the other hand, the only zdOnors that 
is permanent is that which is ordered and enlightened by 
reason, is in fact comprehended ® (pévn yodv 4 rovatrn paOnots 
BéBatos— Rep. 537 C), i.e. involves the whole mind,’ and 
all these defects are only limitations, not abrogations, of 
the law that the direction in which education starts a man 
will determine his future life.1! 

Here are the two factors then that go to form the will— 


1 Rep. vi. 491 A. 2 Rep. vi. 496 A. ® Rep. vii. 518 C. 
* Pol. 309 A. * Cf. Rep. vi. 486 B, D; and below (D). 

* Rep. vii. 535 C, D. 7 Rep. 486 D. 

® Rep. vii. 536 E. * Cf. cuvaxréoy eis ctvoyw x.7.A. Rep. 537 C. 


10 Rep. 518 -C. 4 Rep. iv. 425 B, C; Laws vi. 765 E, 766 A. 
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ature) and Ginigk: failing these it remains unformed,} 


Kakés pev yap .€kav ovdels, did O¢ movnpav efi rivd rod 
chparos Kal dmaldevroy tpodiy 6 Kakds yiyverat Kaxés.... 
That is, if doth fail, for there is always a something—or a 
possibility of something—miraculous, ‘divine’,? Plato seems 
to say, about the growth of harmony in the soul, so that it 
may even be conceived as developing itself—avrodurjs— 
without the otherwise so necessary aid of surroundings ; ° 
and on the other hand, even in a nature where it is 
apparently non-existent, it may at any time assert itself (e.g. 
under favourable conditions and training). So in the 
Timaeus® it is only by such assertion of its true nature 
(Ociov Aeydpevor tyyepovoby re—4I C) that even in the midst of 
transformation and degeneration the soul may escape from 
the downward course, od wpérepov Afgoe mplv tH Tavrod Kal 
épotou mepibdp rH ev adr@ ~uveriombpevos. .. K.T.A. 

If we seek a further reason for the zovnpa fis, the 
defective nature of some souls, we find little enlightenment 
in the transmigration.myths of the Timaeus, Phaedrus, and 
Republic. In the soul as there depicted the defect seems 
to begin exactly where it ends, viz. in the will itself. In 
the Timaeus ® it is the souls of ‘those who are willing to 
follow after justice’ that maintain their condition; in the 
Phaedrus? ‘he follows who will’; and in the Republic ® 
each soul is responsible for its own choice (airia éAopévov’ 
6eds dvairios). We must go beyond mere myth to get at 
Plato’s true view. In Book III of the Republic he 
approaches the problem of heredity.® Children do not 
always, he says, resemble their parents ; the ‘golden’ race 


’ Tim. 86 D, E, where see also Archer-Hind’s note. 

2 Cf. Rep. vi. 492 E, 492 A. 

* Rep. vii. 520 B. Though this may, of course, be one of Plato’s whimsical 
half-jesting paradoxes, 

* Rep. x. 611 E, where it is precisely philosophy that is able to produce the 
effect described in the. passage noted below (note 8). 5 Tim. 42 C, 

® Tim. 41 C, 7 Phaedr. 247 A. ® Rep, x.617 E. = ® Rep. iii. 415 B. 
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will sometimes produce ‘silver’ and vice versa, nay, some- 
times even ‘bronze’ or ‘iron’ natures spring from the gold.” 
Yet on the whole the rule holds good, that the nature of 
the parents is reproduced in the children. In Book V* 
the problem is fairly grappled with: if such care is taken 
in the breeding of dogs, birds, and horses, why not in that 
ofmen?* So the law-giver will carefully choose the men 
and women who shall mate together, that, there being har- 
mony and concord in their union (syo¢veis), the offspring of 
it may be also of a harmonious and perfect nature (ed¢uis). 
Yet in Book VIII* the problem is seen to be still unsolved, 
the laws that govern the growth and decay of human life 
are too deep to be fathomed by ordinary intelligence 
Qoy:opG per’ aicOjcews), and so they will be transgressed 
and the offspring of such mistaken unions will no longer 
be edgu7js.° Still there is a law, a harmony or proportion, 
which, if followed, he seems to say, would produce always 
right results. So defective natures are to be regarded as 
truly abnormal, due toa transgression of the rule or ‘ norm’. 
In the Politicus’ he returns to the question, and shows 
how it is just by the transgression of the law, by ‘ follow- 
ing no one true principle’, that the inharmonious natures 
areproduced. Like seeks like,® following habit and custom 
instead of reason, and so from the union, e.g. of two 
natures in whom courage predominates, comes a progeny in 
which the excess of such character has blossomed into mad- 
ness (reAeurGca éfarfeiy ravrdéract pavtais), and in the case 
of the reverse character the opposite consequence ensues.” 
This law then of the blending of opposites to produce 


} Rep. iii. 415 B. ® Rep. iii. 415 A. 
* Rep. iii. 458 C. * Rep. viii, 546 B. 
* Pol, gro B. * Pol. gro C. og 
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